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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into up in South Africa greater prosperity than that which 
correspondence as to rejected communications; and to this a corrupt government had taken pains to destroy. 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- | One dominion will do much and, we would insist, the 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. recognition of one language will do more. 


NOTICE.—This number contains the last of a series of | ' ’ ‘ 
five articles on Army Reform, which deal with ¢ If Sir Edward Grey imagines, as from his speech at 
following points: (1) The Breakdown of the Voluntary Berwick it appears he does, that his party can differ 
System ; (2) Conscription ; (3) Conscription as Applied to in ‘‘ the interpretation of the situation in South Africa” 
Great Britain ; (4) The same continued; (5) The Distribu- | put be at one on the general question of Imperialism, 
tion of the Home Army. he is living in a fool’s paradise entirely of his own con- 

— ——— struction. We mean nothing unpleasant by that expres- 

sion, but it succinctly states the whole truth. Mr. 

NOTES. OF THE WEEK. ? Morley, whose speech, as Sir Edward says justly, was 
The giving of a peerage to a man of the calibre of | impressive, is under no such illusion ; nor Sir William 

Sir Alfred Milner is more than the mere bestowal of a Harcourt, nor the leader of the Opposition. No one could 
title of honour. It is a strengthening of the whole be, except his thought had been captured by his wish. 
nation. The House of Lords is asecurity with whichthe For Sir Edward Grey’s own diagnosis of the South 
elaborate checks devised to preserve the American Com- African situation shows that the present position arose 
monwealth cannot compare, especially when, as appears, wholly out of expansion on the part of two races; 
an elastic Supreme Court can explain them allaway. The which is imperialism. The same situation has from 
debates in the House of Lords continue to show a sanity time to time arisen in the past and will come up again, 
of judgment and a statesmanlike dignity which are it may be in one part of the world it may be in another, 
seldom in evidence in the Commons ; and it is impera-' jn the future. ‘‘ Thus far and no further ” is impossible 
tive that the standard of representation in the Upper for a great empire. If you do not believe in empire, as 
House should both be maintained and madeclear to the Mr. Morley does not, the maxim becomes consistently 
British voter. Nothing could be better calculated to possible, if you do, as does Sir Edward Grey, it becomes 
uphold this prestige than that peerages should be given impossible. 
as in the case of Lord Milner to men who have excelled | 
in manliness. The possession of money is a matter of © 
small moment and we cannot praise an honour be- 
stowed for the old reason that ‘‘it has no damned 
merit about it.” The aristocracy should contain, as 
the word insists, the pick of the best men. 


There are some curious features about much of the 
news from the war. Lord Kitchener had only reported 
one engagement, an attack on a convoy between 
Potchefstroom and Ventersdorp, which was beaten off 
after much determined fighting with considerable loss. 
It is known that the Boers lost fourteen killed and 
twenty wounded. Several other engagements have 
cance should be given to Sir Alfred Milner’s return | been telegraphed, and in spite of official silence the 
and his reception. A man in his position is not correspondence of the news with the official lists of 
thought capable of needing a mere holiday. The | casualties proves their reality. In the north a well- 
small party, whose supposed friendship for the Boers | sustained attack was made in the neighbourhood 
is always expressed in the form of venomous assaults | of Bethel on General Plumer’s convoy. After six 
on English good faith, have reached such a pitch | hours’ fighting the escort drove off the Boers, who 
of malevolence as to describe Lord Milner as op- | lost six killed and thirty wounded and our casual- 
pressed and haunted by the souls of the many he has | ties were nearly as heavy. On 25 May Colonel Allonby 
slaughtered. The great bulk of the English people | surprised Prinsloo’s laager capturing eight prisoners, a 
and that loyal party who sent him congratulations from | Colt gun, fifteen rifles, 2,000 rounds, a large quantity 
Capetown know him as a man just and tenacious of his | of dynamite and waggons and cattle. A short telegram 
purpose, whichis the prosperity in South Africaof English | from Lord Kitchener received on Friday gave news of 
and Dutch and natives. He needed a holiday and he came | the most serious engagement in the later stage of the 
home to take it; but roughly we may regard his past | war. General Dixon’s force was vigorously attacked 
work and his work to come as standing on either side | and suffered 174 casualties, including the loss of four 
of a division in history. The war is not over, but | officers. The enemy were at length beaten off, leaving 
mining and the other arts of peace are already being | 35 dead. It is a long time since the Boers have 
taken up again, and Lord Milner may hope to build | shown such sustained vigour as in the attacks on the 


It was of course inevitable that much hidden signifi- 
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convoys, and the inference is fair and suggestive of 
hope that they were drivén into courage by stress of 
immediate need. J 


Certainly the War Office in some cases expects to 
have bricks without providing straw. The Militia 
battalions now proceeding to South Africa have been 
ordered to organise corps of signallers. Now in most 
cases this is clearly impossible. The order was only 
issued within ten days before their departure; and, as 
the idea is a new one, few battalions possess a single 
qualified signaller either in the commissioned or non- 
commissioned ranks. Who then is to begin to 
organise ? Moreover it must be remembered that the 
difficulties are increased by the lack of anyone who 
understands the care of signalling instruments—lime- 
lights, lamps, heliographs, &c. These difficulties, it is 
true, might be overcome, but not through the ordinary 
official means at hand. 


The Duke of Cornwall's visit to Sydney this week has 
brought into prominent relief one drawback to a tour 
such as that which he and the Duchess are now 
making. After the excitements and the superlatives of 
Melbourne, it was inevitable that whilst every colony 
would endeavour to go one better than its neigh- 
bour, the Duke would himself feel called upon to 
respond in sympathy. By some means or other 
every colony has to be the best in the best of all 
possible Empires. The rhetorical resources, not only 
of the Duke but of those whose duty it is to coach him, 
will be taxed to the point of exhaustion long before the 
final speech is uttered in Camada. In Sydney the Duke 
was on safe ground when he enlarged on the beauties 
of the spot where Admiral Phillip founded the capital 
of the Mother Colony of Australia. Even the jealousies 
of colonial provincialism have never attempted to deny 
the loveliness of Port Jackson. But New Zealand will 
run it hard. The appearance of the Duke and Duchess 
in Wellington and Auckland will be of peculiar interest. 
It will be a new and remarkable proof of the compati- 
bility of social democratic conditions with entire loyalty 
to the Crown. 


After the personal morality of Washington, as wit- 
nessed by the tale of the cherry tree, nothing has been 
more often and more officiously held up to the admira- 
tion of the world than the inviolable sanctity of the 
American Constitution. It has just been shattered by 
a majority of one. The nine judges who had to decide 
whether ‘‘ the Constitution follows the flag” were 
driven in despite of judicial logic to come to the decision 
demanded by merely political considerations. Congress 
in April last year imposed a duty on goods imported 
from Porto Rico. The question at issue was whether 
this and other newly acquired territories became auto- 
matically by the act of acquirement an essential part of 
the Constitution. If so, the imposition of the tax 
was unconstitutional. Five of the nine judges in 
the teeth of precedent and law have justified the 
passing of the Act and by this decisiom raised in the 
Republic a new class of member who is not a citizen. 


They considered no doubt that the growth of the 
imperial ambitions of the States made necessary such a 
constitutional revolution. But they have upset the 
balance of the Constitution as well as the social con- 
sistency of the States ; for Congress by this new inter- 
pretation of the Constitutiom has been given the power 
to alienate rights held inalienable under the Declaration 
of Independence. Of course in respect of representa- 
tion the “ Territories ” have not held equal rights with 
the full citizens, nor has their position beem strictly 
defimed ; but they have had something of the prestige 
of citizens, the same financial privilege of exemption 
from duties and the prospect of the full framchise. It 
is @ nice question whether this decision does not 
weaken the constitutional position of these Territories 
by suggesting the parallelism of their position with 
Porto Rico. 


It was at any time fairly clear that the Powers 
would be so eager to patch up matters im China that 
they would withdraw before any settlement could be 


made which would give much hope of anything like 
a satisfactory government in the future. What is hap- 
pening? The Powers are withdrawing their troops as 
rapidly as possible and with the news of the approach- 
ing departure from Peking comes the report that the 
Chinese Court is seriously intending to return. It comes 
back choosing its own time, after having baffled all the 
means employed by the Powers to lure or force it back 
before the way was made clear by their departure. 
It returns fettered by hardly any new conditions, trade 
restrictions have not been removed, securities for the 
life and property of European traders and missionaries 
have hardly been strengthened. But yet so helpless 
are the Powers, and their relations so dangerously 
strained, that the breaking up of the composite mili- 
tary gathering is received with a sigh of relief in all the 
countries that have had troops there. 


The European Ministers and the Chinese negotiators 
are still engaged in trying to solve the last difficulty of 
the indemnity which must be given the appearance 
of being settled. Cash down would be the only 
guarantee against its being mere waste paper in the 
future; but that is impossible both on account of 
the exorbitant claims and the absolute inability 
of China to find the funds. At the present moment she 
is ready to agree to pay the claim of £65,000,000 but 
how and when remains still unsettled ; and China would 
promise anything to get rid of her hated invaders. 
The proposals that are being discussed by the Ministers 
in regard to the mode of payment and the sources to 
be assigned from which it may be derived are said to 
be following on the lines laid down in Lord Lansdowne’s 
recent speech. Great Britain cannot afford to give way 
to the reckless greed of some of the other Powers 
who would fleece China with the utmost indifference to 
consequences on its government in the future. We are 
bound in our own interests not to increase unduly the 
customs duties, and it is quite as important not to 
deprive the provincial authorities of the revenues which 
are necessary for the good government of their pro- 
vinces. Reasonable time must be given and a reason- 
able method of payment must be devised, if China is 
to emerge from the present state of chaos. 


At this moment there is almost a mania in the Russian 
official mind for suppressions and excommunications. 
The most extraordinary of recent incidents is the sus- 
pension for a week of the ‘‘ Novoye Vremya,” which is 
one of the two most popular and influential of the 
S. Petersburg dailies. The other is the ‘‘ Viedomosti,” 
of which the celebrated Prince Uktomsky is both pro- 
prietor and editor. Of the ‘‘ Novoye Vremya” M. 
Suvorin is editor. He is, like Uktomsky, a persona 
grata at the Imperial Court. These journalists are both 
alike strong Imperialists, reactionaries of the old 
bureaucratic type, and opponents of all compromise with 
England. Of the two the Prince is perhaps the abler 
man, and he is also the bitterer in his advocacy of anti- 
British policy. He is the greatest living authority on 
all questions.concerning Siberian and Chinese problems. 
This remarkable editor is a great wanderer ; his chief 
rival, M. Suvorin, on the other hand never quits his 
post. He has for years edited the ‘‘ Novoye Vremya,” 
writing the most important leaders himself. His 
support of the Government has been unwavering, and 
not long since he was the object of an ugly demonstra- 
tion on the part of the University students. 


But even M. Suvorin has had the temerity to remon- 
strate with the authorities, and to suggest that at least 
some concessions should be made in order to stem the 
revolutionary tide. His article was merely hortatory, 
and was eminently practical and sensible, while his 
paper is famous for its constant criticism of the foreign 
policy of the Gowernment. This is freely allowed in 
Russia. No editor is ever interfered with for his 
anumadversions in this direction unless the higher 
officials wish a certain line of policy to be specially 
advocated, or unless the susceptibilities of some one of 
the Great Powers are to be studied. M. Suvorin has 
moce sympathy with the workmen, whe are said now to be 
everywhere threatening to strike and are rioting in many 
places, than he feels with the students. Nowriter may 
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venture to imply that. the: Government is wrong in its | ment and shirking responsibility should seriously shake 


internal policy, and if any paper should contain: stric- 
tures. of this kind the gag is.instantly applied. This is 
why one organ. after another im Finland has beem 
suppressed, and why the once famous Moscow ‘‘ Grash- 
danin” was. extinguished. Now M. Suvorin,,above all, 
has received. a. severe warning, and his experience is not 
a little significant. 


Not even from. the success of his mission to Berlin 
did: Disraeli get more personal satisfaction than when 


through his agency ‘‘the British Government turned | 
Pin | fascinating subjects but at present, as at least Mr. 


stockbrokers” in respect of the shares of the Suez 
Canal. The returns of last year’s financial suecess 
again justify his statesmanship. Thezenith.of prosperity 
was reached we were told in 1899; but the returns for 
1900, though slightly less than in the previous year, are 
wholly satisfactory in themselves and give ground. for 
more solid satisfaction than in any previous year. The 
net profit amounts to 52,000,000 francs and the declared 
dividend of 108 francs is the same as last year. In 
analysing the receipts it is clear from the figures under 
the. special heading, as well as from the great increase 
in the second half of the year, that the military concerns 
of the nations in China were a: special cause of the large 
figures. Part of this excess must be deducted from 
estimates for the future ;, but it remains that the de- 
velopment of European interests beyond the Mediter- 
ranean is so rapidly adding to the importance of the 


canal that no single political event can now constitute | 
In. spite of the surplus the committee | 


a serious danger. 
have wisely decided to provide for the necessary improve- 
ments by aloan. New stations for big ships are to be 
prepared and the canal is to be deepened by 9} metres. 
It is right that those who will profit should pay. An 
interesting item in the statistics. is the list of ships 
which passed through. England is at the head with a 
total of 1,935, and Germaay second with 462. 


Mr. Chamberlain, when he elected to speak to the 
Order of Oddfellows on the question of Old Age 
Pensions, knew the difficulties of his position. Eight 
years ago: there was no more whole-hearted enthusiast 
for a State scheme of pensions than the member for 
Birmingham. He won popularity and many votes by 
his free expression of opinion and his promises to carry 
through his scheme. We do not wish to suggest that 
he was insincere; he was clearly carried away by a 
spontaneous desire to assist the aged poor. But the 
more he inquired into the working out of a system the 
less practicable did any appear to him. He found him- 
self in the position of having put down a conjectural 
answer to a problem without full previous calculation. 
He now states boldly that any wholesale Government 
scheme of pensions would put too heavy a burden upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by way of shifting 
from: himself and the Government the responsibility 
of fulfilling promises Mr. Chamberlain with a studied 
naiveté asks the Friendly Societies themselves to work 
out their own salvation under the vague patronage of 
the Government. The astutely implied compliment that 
they would succeed where he had failed completely 
won over a Friendly audience. The logic of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s position they will work out at leisure. 


The speech was a fine instance of politic candour. 
Following the lead’ of the Grand Master, he emphasised 


Mr. Chamberlaia’s reputation. as a social reformer. 


It is a venerable truism that no one subject can be 
thoroughly studied without landing its devotee into 
an encyclopedic range of collateral’ matters. The 
Co-operative Congress seems to afford'a fresh illustra- 
tion of this and we can quite understand the bewilder , 
ment of Mr. Holyoake and other old-fashioned’ co- 
operators when they find the Congress enthusiastically 
discussing State pensions for old age, the nationalisation 
of land and the nationalisation of railways. These are 


Chamberlain evidently thinks, this fascination is in 
inverse proportion to their practicability. Evidently 
if Mr. Chamberlain persuades the benefit societies 
into considering favourably the scheme relegated 
to them alone, the co-operators will urge their claims 
on the ground that they are helping themselves 
when they demand that they shall not be left out in the 
cold. It is not easy to see why co-operators should be 
favoured less than benefit society members ; but their 
inclusion would mean an immense extension of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal. On the other hand it would 
arouse the intense hostility of the trading and shop- 
keeping class who hate co-operation and. all its works. 
The difficulties of an old age pension scheme do not 
appear at all lessened by attempts to make it partial, 
and to punish the improvident by excluding them from 
its benefits. 


The Socialist Congress, which met at Lyons during 
the week, finally adopted a manifesto that almost 
claimed the honour of announcing the beginning of 
the Socialist millennium. It proclaimed that perfect 
unity had been “created” and that the Socialist 
movement would soon be backed by the whole 
force of the proletariat. This extravagant optimism 
was a foolish reply to the schism which took place over 
the position of M. Millerand earlier in the meeting. 
The delegates of the revolutionary section were so dis- 
gusted at the rejection of the motion that M. Millerand 
had placed himself outside the Socialist party by accept- 
ing a portfolio in a bourgeois cabinet that they left the 
hall in a body. It was im consequence not unsatural 
that the subsequent proceedings showed: unusual 
unanimity of opinion, but it still! remains subject for 
regret that M. Jaures and his party, who wisely look for 
attainment of the Socialist ideals. through constitutional 
means and the legitimate influence of men of the quality 
of M. Millerand, are hampered and: defamed’ as much as 
ever by the anarchical extravagances of the revolution- 
aries. The manifesto and M. Jaurcs’ vigorous asser- 
tion of unity were unfortunately both premature. 


A maximum of eight hours’ work a day is a limita- 
tion. of labour which miners throughout the world may 
legitimately desire to bring about ;, but we cannot think 
that the Congress of Miners who discussed the question 
through the week were happy in their line of argument. 
It was a mistake to associate the question with the 
discussion of a minimum wage, which cannot. yet 
become an international subject. Practically it must 
be many years, in spite of the French threat of 


| strikes, before the miners themselves can be suffi- 


ciently organised in England, on the Continent, 


| and in America so as to acquire the effectual momen- 


the unsound position of the societies. Owing to the | 


falling off of young members and perhaps to a mis- 
taken estimate of the rate of mortality and degree of 
sickness the Lodges on the aggregate liad deficiencies 
which amounted to as much as five shillings in the 


pound. The only way, he argued, to make good the | 


deficit and check the falling off of members was for the 


original nor extensive) is sound. 
secieties, who feared for their individuality, were foolish 
in opposing themselves to Government; but it is 
scarcely courageous or even honest far Mr. Chamberlain 


tum of unanimity. The minority for instance of 
Durham miners, who numbered 115,000 as against the 
864,000 in favour of the compulsory eight hours, are 
under no obligation. to obey the majority, and the 
Americans, the great competitors, in spite of the invi- 
tation extended to them show no desire to be federated. 
While our sympathies are with the majority of the 


Git | miners it seems to us that the problem must be worked 
societies to lessen the burden of old age relief; and | 
the only method of achieving this was for the Friendly | 
Societies to work with each other and with the Govern- | 
ment. So far as it goes the advice (which is neither | 


In the first instance the | 


out severally by the nations before international 


federations can be of any practical avail. 


Sympathy with the lot of miners will be as wide as 
the news of the colliery disaster. An explosion which in 
force undoubtedly exceeded any known for many years 


| occurred at the Universal. Colliery and of all the men 


to allot within this.alliance all the active werk to the | 
Societies. Constructive policy is the duty of Govern- | 


working im the mine only one was saved. So far fifty- 
one bodies have been recovered and it is known, that 
thirty-one are still in the mine.. As in previous disaster 
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of the kind the fine coal dust blown through the , 
passages burnt like gunpowder and finished the work 
of the explosion. Immense courage has been shown in 
the efforts to recover the bodies. At the first attempt 
four of the rescue party were prostrated by the deadly 
afterdamp and the dangers incurred from after falls of | 
coal were exceptionally great. A second colliery 
disaster occurred on Monday at the ‘‘ Talk o’ the Hill” 
Colliery in which four lives were lost. It was at the 
same pit some years ago that one of the most deadly 
\ explosions on record was experienced and it was only 
through'the fortunate accident of the holidays that 800 
| men were not on Monday working in the pit. The 
cause of the explosions in both cases is conjectural ; 
but it remains that no effectual safeguard against the 
contact of flame and gas has yet been discovered by 
science. When it is a question of personal efforts to 
save life most men are heroes, but a general desire to 
) prevent disaster has too seldom acted as an effective 
Hi stimulus to the inventor’s mind, 


Corrugated iron and spiked wire do not go very well 
‘ with the sarcen stones and the great barrows of Salis- 
| bury Plain. If practicable we would rather not approach 
Stonehenge through a turnstile to find the ‘ Altar 
Stone” guarded by a man “‘ bound in blue cloth and 
lettered.” Yet in future we must so approach Stone- 
henge or not at all. It is a distasteful change that 
| has just been made, but those responsible for the new 
arrangement have been driven to it through the vulgarity 
and iconoclasm of unnumbered British and American 
trippers of the most malignant type. Even now there 
are one or two outlying stones on which miscreants may 
be able to set their empty beer bottles to make cockshies 
\ of. Avebury’s turn will come next, or what remains 
| of that unfortunate place on the abuse of which no 
Englishman can look without a sense of shame. 


We are glad to hear that the question of the public 
right of access to certain of the Norfolk Broads is likely 
to come before the law courts for decision again. Some 
years ago, in the case of Hickling Broad, a decision was 
given against the public. In the opinion of most local 
experts the case was muddled away ; for every angler 
and boatman on Norfolk waters knows by daily experi- 
ence that the rivers and broads are tidal for miles 
further upstream than those reaches of the river where | 
the Broads are situated. Men have picked up from | 
the surface of the water pike dazed with the “‘ salts” in | 
specially high tides, as far inland as Wroxham. | 
Encouraged by the Hickling decision, however, riparian | 
owners have been attempting to assert rights of privacy | 
over a number of other Broads during recent years, and | 

ul it is in connexion with one such attempt that the whole | 
matter, we understand, is to be raised again. Now | 
that the Broad district has become so favourite a national 
playground, the issue will be awaited with great interest | 
by the river-loving public. 


On the Stock Exchange the feature of the week has 
been the recovery in Americanrails. People are begin- 
ning to see that the panic was not due to financial or 
industrial collapse, but to the accidental corner. in 
Northern Pacifics. That difficulty having been practi- 
cally arranged, there is no reason why Americans should | 
not continue their upward course, on their merits, | 
| and without the assistance of weak bulls. Money | 
i is cheap in New York, and the traffic returns con- 
tinue to show large increases. A strong demand for | 
Atchisons sprang up on Thursday, and as Wall Street 
was closed much of the buying was probably for 
New York. Atchisons rose to 85 x.d., Eries to 
43x°s, Southern Ordinary to 33, Ontarios to 35, Southern 
Preferred to 87, and Union Pacifics to 1093. The 
Mining Markets have been practically dead, though 
Kaffirs continue steady. 
i De Beers will not pay an increased dividend at the end | 


Wl the recent rise. There are very favourable reports to 
i hand about Le Roi, and as Mr. Whitaker Wright has 
a now nothing to do with the company the shares are 
being talked much higher. Not even the Whitsuntide 
holiday traffics have been able to put any life into Home 
Rails. Consols close weak at 93,’;. 


of June, and there seems therefore no justification for | 


| tracting the want of fortune and connexions, it will be 


their passions and prejudices. 


It is now rumoured that | 


LORD MILNER. 


_* no one say that the age of romance is gone. 

Lord Milner’s reception in the Metropolis by the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, his passage 
to the Palace through cheering crowds, the audience of 
his Sovereign and the swiftly conferred peerage, these 
things make ‘‘ one crowded hour of glorious life,” for 
a parallel to which you must search the pages of 
Disraeli or Bulwer Lytton. Perhaps nothing illustrates 
the fitness of all these honours better than the ease with 
which we glide into saying ‘‘ Lord” Milner. The 
man seems made for the title, and we almost 
persuade ourselves that he was born to it. And 
yet it is barely a dozen years since Alfred Milner 
‘* lived in London and hung loose upon Society.” That 
is to say, he wrote for the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” was 
Mr. Goschen’s private secretary, unsuccessfully con- 
tested Middlesex as a Liberal, and, though known to a 
few good judges, was merely a clever young man 
watching, with a meek patience that deceived his 
nearest friends, for the path that was surely to open 
the way ‘“‘up to power’s meridian height.” It is the 
common notion that all successful men believe in their 
destiny : but it may be doubted whether in many cases 
this is not an ex-post-facto creed. Alfred Milner, 
at all events, did not expect that greatness would 
be rapidly thrust upon him, for he used to say witha 
sigh, ‘‘ Well, I suppose there’s nothing to be done but 
to wait until one is old.” How would he explain his 
own success? You might as well ask the painter or the 
poet to explain the delicate cunning of his colour or 
rhythm. Lord Milner would, however, be the last to 
deny that he owed a great deal to the discernment of 
Lord Goschen; and, as we said some years ago 
in this Review, he owes something to physical 
and accidental qualities, a dignified carriage, and a 
manner of speech that impresses everybody. But 
when we have gone through our process of mental 
arithmetic, adding the patron and the manner, sub- 


found as the result of the sum that the greatest success 
of modern times is due to moral character, to simplicity 
and loftiness of purpose, to serenity of judgment, to 
quiet but inflexible resolution. The Boer war has 
tested the metal of all of us, in one way or another : it 
has touched the pockets of some, and it has tried the 
nerves and the patience of most. Yet we at home 
only read about the storm and stress of South 
African politics. What must have been the strain 
upon the pilot, who has stood alone for two years with 
his hand upon the tiller, while winds whistled and 
waves threatened? The wonder is, not that Lord 
Milner has come home for a short rest, but that he did 
not come before. A mind of ordinary calibre would 
have broken down long ago. 

We have ascribed Lord Milner’s hold upon the world 
to moral rather than intellectual qualities. We do not 
wish to be metaphysical, still less paradoxical: but 
as regards his intellect, Lord Milner’s strength lies 
in the fact that he is typical rather than original. 
Lord Milner is trusted, we might almost say 
adored, by the majority of his countrymen precisely 
because he typifies, of course in a cultured way, 
All mankind, but 
particularly the British species, detest nonconformity 
and persecute it. Lord Milner, and we may add Mr. 
Chamberlain, represent in a pre-eminent manner the 
qualities of the British race ; and of course they have 
the defects of their qualities. The contempt for the 
enemy ; the refusal to see difficulties and danger ; the 
frequent infelicity of expression; are all thoroughly 
British qualities, which have contributed to the 
making of our position, and which are possessed 
by Lord Milner and the Coloniai Secretary. When 
he takes up his pen, Lord Milner writes with the 
grace and point of an Oxford scholar and a 
trained man of letters. But when he gets upon 
his legs to speak, he often betrays the verbal 
gaucherie of his countrymen. For Lord Milner is 
neither a subtle diplomatist, nor a polished orator. The 
speech at the luncheon at Claridge’s Hotel is a curious 
illustration of this national awkwardness of expres- 
sion. What a bore this function is, said Lord Milner 
in effect, and in the middle of the Whitsuntide 
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holidays too, when we would all prefer to be in the 
country! I would so much rather have sneaked off 
in a hansom to my old chambers in Duke Street, 
and here am | ‘‘the centre of a commotion, to which 
no man could be more constitutionally averse than 
myself,” simply because the world is not rational, and 
we must stop the mouths of the fault-finders! This 
was not very graceful, or even very gracious, but how 
characteristic of the nation and the individual! Both 
dislike anything like demonstration or gush, and so we 
were asked to believe that a national welcome was 
a political move. This was mere shyness, which 
cannot create misunderstanding, because Lord Milner 
and his countrymen so perfectly know each 
other. 
personal topic that Lord Milner rose to the level 
of the occasion. There were flashes of Olympian 
scorn and wrath in the allusions to his opponents at 
home and abroad. ‘‘ Peace we could have had, but by 
self-effacement”’ is a phrase that burns, and yet sums up 
the situation. Very fine too was the passage about 
the ‘‘ dear delusion” of conciliating ‘‘ panoplied hatred, 
insensate ambitions, invincible ignorance.” These 
words are written on the rock with an iron pen, and we 
do not wonder that their author is dreaded and not be- 
loved by our enemies in South Africa. Lord Milner 
need not have apologised for trespassing on the field 
of politics, for naturally all were anxious to hear 
what he had to say about the conclusion of the war. 
Wisely he said next to nothing; and what could he 
say? He had been absent from the scene of operations 
for nearly a month, and probably one or two of his 
audience knew more about the military situation than 
he did. What could he have said with the latest cable 
in his pocket? We all hope that the war will be ended 
soon; we are all determined that it shall, that itcan end 
in only one way. When the time comes for ‘‘ gentle and 
forbearing statesmanship,” then Lord Milner, and cer- 


It was only when he got away from the | 


| Rico. 


was an awkward one, but there was in reality only one 
honest way of solving it. That was to force the 
Government to amend the Constitution. In its present 
condition that instrument is not fitted to be the basis of 
a conquering and imperialist State. The decision of 
the Supreme Court may have stayed a momentary 
difficulty but at the cost of begetting a hundred more. 
It may be well to remind our readers that the actual 
point at issue was very simple ; whether or no Congress 
had acted within its powers in passing an Act in April 
1900 imposing a duty on goods imported from Porto 
The answer to this question depended upon 
whether or no this newly acquired territory was an in- 
tegral part of the United States or not. Now it is 
impossible to find within the four walls of the Constitu- 
tion itself any provision for the government of depen- 
dencies by Congress or President. We do not mean 
that it enacted that the United States should never 
acquire fresh territory. Chief Justice Marshall settled 
that question long ago when he said ‘‘ the Constitution 
confers absolutely on the government of the Union the 
power of making war and of making treaties, con- 
sequently that Government possesses the power of 
acquiring territory either by conquest or by treaty.” 
The power of acquiring territory has been exer- 
cised again and again, by purchase, as in the case 
of Louisiana, by conquest, as in the case of New 
Mexico, and by the movement westward of popula- 
tion and the organisation of newly settled districts. 
But all these provinces, however acquired, have been 
treated on the basis of the Constitution, they have not 
been regarded as dependencies, they have in no sense 
been administered as our own Crown Colonies are, 
which one of the Justices has actually cited as the 
precedent to be followed in the present case. The 


_ great distinction between all previous cases and the 


tain picked lieutenants, some of whom he may take back — 


with him from this couutry, will reappear as masters of 
the situation. We have not forgotten with what tact 
and firmness Lord Milner handled his Bond Prime 
Minister, Mr. Schreiner, on the eve of hostilities, or 
the unalterable spirit which he discovered in the dark 
days of Colenso. The statesman who so bore himself 
in the hour of trial is surely he to whose hands the 
whole Empire will willingly and thankfully entrust the 
not less difficult task of rebuilding on the ruin of the 
two Dutch States an enduring and prosperous British 
Colony. 


THE COUP D’ETAT OF THE 


SUPREME COURT. 
BY a majority of one vote the Supreme Court of the 


self-governing communities, which owed its origin to 


liament. 


present one is this that hitherto the inhabitants of all 
fresh acquisitions of the United States have been 
regarded as citizens, but henceforth we are confronted 
with a new class who are entitled to one only possible 
nomenclature that of ‘‘ subjects.” 

Is it possible to conceive a decision likely to be 
more momentous in its consequences than this ? 
Such a class of beings are unknown to the Con- 
stitution which knows of none but citizens, and the 
fundamental law of every treaty and of every Act 
of Congress is the Constitution; for Congress is 
only the creature of that instrument, and only enjoys 
such powers as were expressly delegated to it by the 
consent of the citizens of the different States. By this 
decision Congress acquires at once the powers of Par- 
There is now a large portion of the territory 


| belonging to the United States where the authority of 
' Congress is law entirely unlimited by any constitu- 


United States has decided that the federation of | 


the Declaration of Independence, has the right to hold | 


in subjection other communities by its own authority, 
and without in any way considering the wishes or con- 
sent of the governed. To the framers of the American 
Constitution and to the authors of the ‘‘ Federalist ” 


| 
| 


such a decision would have appeared something mon- | 


strous and incredible. Indeed it is even to-day difficult 


( 


enough to understand how it is possible to reconcile the | 


view held by the majority of the Supreme Court with 


even the most comprehensive interpretation of the Con- 


stitution itself. There is no disrespect to the authority 
ef the Supreme Court in assuming that their decision is 
a purely political one. Had they decided in another 
sense they would have inflicted a serious blow upon the 
Government, which would have either found itself 
obliged to relinquish its recent acquisitions or to amend 
the Constitution, and this would have involved a violent 
anti-imperialist campaign in which quite conceivably it 
might have been worsted. 


The specific grounds of | 


decision in each case have not yet reached us, but we | 
| Territories have always been considered as citizens 


await with interest the technical reasoning which is to 
support the theory that the legislative authority has 
the power of doing that which the Constitution said it 
had not, and beyond this of reducing to a ridiculous 
fiction the sacred words of the ‘‘ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” itself. We quite admit that the problem 


| tional provisions. Though the decision in the Philippine 


case is not yet given, no one believes that it will differ in 
effect from that relating to Porto Rico or Hawaii. It is 
amusing now to read the warning of Mr. Seth Low to 
ourselves as quoted by Mr. Bryce that our Parliament 
‘*may before long become an instrument of danger to 
the State unless checks producing the same effect as 
those which have been found necessary in the United 
States are placed upon the exercise of its omnipotence.” 
It is a remarkable fact that the steady decline in the 
reputation of Congress should be coinciding with the 
acquisition by it of new and stupendous powers which 
in our own case have alarmed thinking Americans. 
Probably we shall find that the position of the 
‘* Territories” is quoted as affording a precedent 
for the decision of the Court. As a matter of fact 
it may ensue on the contrary that the decision 
of the Court seriously compromises the position of the 
Territories. Hitherto the Territories have occupied a 
somewhat anomalous position. Congress had over 
them complete legislative control and the power to 
annul or modify any Territorial Act, but Congress had 
not a despotic authority, what authority it had was 
limited by the Constitution, and the citizens of the 


of the United States, though they had no repre- 
sentatives in Congress who could vote and they 
were therefore taxed without representation. But 
Congress had not the power to deprive them of any 
rights which the Declaration of Independence holds to 
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be ‘inalienable ” and which that document accused 
George Ill. of violating. They have also enjoyed the 
free passage of goods to and from the properly 
constituted States. Until we have mentioned the 
last privilege it is difficult to compréhend why 
the Supreme Court has not followed the Terri- 
torial precedent in solving the Porto Rican problem. 
If the decision had been to the effect that the 
Porto ‘Ricans were in the position of the people of 
New Mexico or Arizona, it would have involved the 
free importation of their goods and their labour into 
the States. Whether or no this would have been con- 
sistent with public policy, it would have been clearly 
inconsistent with Republican policy and interests. We 
admit it might also have involved many difficulties. As 
it is, the existing Territories are confronted with possi- 
bilities not to be ignored. Up to the date of this 
decision the legislative power of Congress has been 
confined in the States to the powers granted by the 
Constitution because it was ‘believed that annexation 
“carried the Constitution with it.” Now that it has 
been distinctly held that annexation does not, what 
legal distinction exists between the inhabitants of 
Arizona and those of Porto Rico? Congress has 
unlimited powers of. legislation over both and 
there is nothing in the Constitution itself to 
show why Congress should not levy duties on exports 
to and imports from both. If the new theory be 
accepted that the ‘‘United States” is a phrase which 
does not include all annexed territories, then we are 
landed in the dilemma that either Congress has un- 
limited sovereign power over all! the inhabitants of dis- 
tricts not actually States, and not actually contemplated 
by the Constitution, or that there is a distinction by 
reason of race or colour, which is a theory directly in 
defiance of the cherished and boasted privileges on 
behalf of which the Civil War was waged. The diffi- 
culties which may be created by the present decision are 
endless. If there appeared to be a danger in the 
possession of such unlimited powers by an English 
Parliament, how much move danger there must be in 
the case.of Congress it is not necessary to demonstrate. 
Apart from peculiar temptations there is no force 
of tradition in the United States to regulate the 
government of subjects. We are told that Congress 
would never exercise the oppression which it has 
power to do under this decision. But this is exactly 
the argument that was used by the supporters of 
slavery, as the argument that the duties imposed on 


Porto Rico are to be expended for her benefit is precisely | 


that used by the supporters of the Stamp Act in the 
English Parliament. Nor is there any power of the 
Crown to check or control the Legislature. The story 
of the Roman Republic shows how grave an oppor- 
tunity for corruption at home and tyranny abroad may 
be found in the administration of distant territories by 
a venal and decadent assembly. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN DANGER. 


\ 7E trust that Lieutenant-Colonel Verner duly im- 
pressed on Lord Sebborne and the other Lords 
of the Admiralty, on the occasion of their recent in- 


spectional visit to Malta, the views he has expounded | 


in an article in the June ‘‘ Fortnightly’ under the title 
of ‘‘A Fool's Paradise.” The paradise ts the Medi- 
terranean and the fool is the British nation summed up 
in the Admiralty. If asked, What has a soldier to do 
with a sailor's business, Colonel Verner may pertinently 
reply that in the circumstances of the British Empire 


however disastrous may be the first encounter or series 
of encounters to one or other of the belligerents.on land, 
the perfected arrangements for army corps in support 
and in reserve, and the preparation of second and third 
lines of defence for an army thus forced to retire after 
being temporarily worsted, afford at least a possibility 
for it to receive reinforcements and to recover itself, and 
even eventually to turn the scale of the balance in its 
own favour. History affords innumerable examples of 
such recovery. Butin a naval war, and more especially 
in a modern naval war, fought out under the conditions 
in which an island Power like Great Britain, depending 
on the command of the sea for its very existence, is 
opposed to the fleets of Continenta! nations, these two 
factors of delay and recovery are absolutely non- 
existent. 

In naval war, the time for mobilisation means, or 
should mean, the number of hours required for a 
thoroughly equipped fleet to get under weigh. The 
Power that properly realises this has over another the 
overwhelming advantage which would accrue were it 
possible for one European State to mobilise and mass 
tts armies along the frontiers of another State that 
had its forces still on a peace-footing and scattered 
about the country. Again, in modern naval war the 
result of a general fleet action means annihilation to one 
side or the other—of this there can be no question, if 
the terrible forces for destruction wielded by the 
opposing ships be borne in mind. In common parlance, 
it will ‘be a fight to the finish, and a defeat will mean 
irretrievable disaster to the vanquished. It rests there- 
fore with us so to organise our fleets, that they may be 
not only stronger than their possible foes at the vital 
points of our Empire, ‘but in addition be completely 
equipped and a/ways ready, for superiority in numbers, 
armament, personnel and organisation is of no avait 
without readiness. 

The oft-quoted definition of successful strategy by 
land as the art of placing a preponderant force at 
the decisive point of a theatre of war, applies with 
peculiar fitness to operations by sea. For Great 
Britain the decisive point in the theatre of naval war 
is, according to Colonel Verner, the Mediterranean. 
On the successful holding of the Mediterranean our 
supremacy as a world-power and as masters of the sea 
may be said to depend. The Mediterranean is destined 
to be the scene of the next great naval war, since our 
enemies would not be so foolish as to seek to engage 
our concentrated fleets in the Channel close to our 
great arsenals and harbours, until they had disposed of 
our Mediterranean fleet. The Channel is, of course, 
another pivotal position, but second in importance. 
Plainly, then, the fleets at these two strategic centres 
should not only be of sufficient strength but should be 
further always ready for war. Sufficient strength 


'/ means an adequate number of Battleships and of 


no soldier can pretend to any knowledge of the science — 


of military strategy who does not understand its depend- 
ence on the department of the sailor. The burden of 
the article is the weakness and unpreparedness of our 
Mediterranean squadren owing to its constant depletion 
to provide for the naval policing of distant outposts of 


the Empire. In the modern conditions of naval war- | 
fare, this means playing directly into the hands of the | 


enemy. 

In land warfare, no matter how perfect the 
machinery of mobilisation, a decisive engagement 
cannot be fought for some days and probably for some 
weeks after the cammencement of hostilities. Again, 


| 


Cruisers of the proper type, with a fleet of Destroyers 
numerous enough both to protect the flanks of the 
fleet at sea and to lie off the enemy’s harbours, 
ready to swoop down on torpedo-boats upon their try- 
ing to put to sea; also proper provision of Auxiliaries 
for repairs and supplies, without which a modern fleet 
cannot keep the sea. 

Qne sometimes is inclined to wonder if our authori- 
ties realise what the next European war will mean to 
us and more especially to our fleet. It is an accepted 
maxim of our possible enemies that their one and only 
chance of success in a naval war is to secure an initial 
advantage over us at the very outset by striking at our 
fleets before they have been assembled, reinforced, and 
properly mobilised, by the addition of the requisite com- 
plement of cruisers, destroyers, and auxiliaries. In 
other words, our enemies are determined to assume the 
offensive, and that for the first time in history, for 
hitherto in our naval wars, when naval officers failed 
to ‘‘see” the Admiralty instructions, we have been 
the aggressors. The peculiar genius of modern 
English Governments, combined with the glorious 
traditions of the British Constitution, makes it 
tolerably certain that we shall never take the first 
step in commencing hostilities, and none know this 
better than our possible enemies. Such a view is con- 
firmed by our fatuous forbearance in South Africa, where 


| we allowed the Boer States to make every possible 
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preparation for a war which could not be directed, and 
could not be conceived to be directed, against any other 
Power than ourselves. But inthe case of an impending 
maritime war, our enemies might reasonably make pre- 
parations ostensibly for some other purpose, and thus our 
difficulties would be vastly increased, and our policy of 
always waiting for the other side to hit first might 
be attended with the most unpleasant of results to us. 
It is reasonable to expect that the next naval war will 
begin with the sudden departure of properly mobilised 
hostile fleets from convenient ports, and by the issue of 
torpedo-boat flotillas from many and sundry others, with 
the definite and pre-arranged object of dealing a sudden 
and crushing blow at the British fleet before it is pre- 
pared to take the offensive. What a defeat in sucha 
case would mean to England, it is unnecessary 
to dilate upon. Nor is it alarmism to suggest the 
disagreeable possibilities of a raid of destroyers and 
torpedo-boats on our fleets at anchor, before war was 
actually declared. Indeed it wceuld be well for a 
right appreciation of this point if a cheap reprint of 
‘*Hostilities without Declaration of War” were issued 
broadcast to the nation. A study of that book, if we 
keep in mind the distance modern war-vessels can 
steam in twelve hours, which means forestalling the 
movements of a British fleet by only half a day, should 
bring home to the mind of the most complacent and 
self-satisfied Briton the terrible and ever-present risks 
we are now running by keeping our fleets scattered all 
the world over, and thus neglecting to hold strongly 


and adequately the main strategic points of our | 


Empire—the Mediterranean and the British Channel. 
Colonel Willoughby Verner has in our view done good 
service in thus calling attention to a weak point in the 
defence of the Empire. 


A SCHEME OF ARMY REFORM. 
V.—Tue DistrisuTion OF THE Home ARMY. 


O minimise, as far as possible, the necessary out- 
lay on housing our augmented army, all available 
accommodation should carefully be turned to account. 
At Aldershot and Salisbury there would be no alterna- 
tive but to provide accommodation for two complete 
army corps. On the other corps districts, the outlay 
would be less; but in some cases the divisions and 
brigades would be so widely scattered that their 
organisation would be of little use in winter. Still it 
would generally be advisable to maintain the nucleus of 
these staffs, so as to have them ready in case of need. 


They might, however, be cut down to the lowest possible | 
_ would have one brigade at Colchester, and one dis- 


limit, and, in the case of some of the scattered divisions, 
be reduced merely to temporary summer appointments. 
The evil of having too many staff officers might also be 
obviated to a certain extent by taking some only tem- 
porarily from their regiments and not seconding them. 
In any case the organisation of regiments into brigades 
of six would with six army corps have the effect of 
reducing the sixty generals demanded by Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme to forty-two. According to his plan, it is pro- 
posed to divide Great Britain and Ireland into six great 
army corps districts; and to that arrangement we in 
the main adhere. But, as we have already maintained, 
we propose to make London extra to the army corps 
establishment—except as regards the composite regi- 


ment of Household Cavalry. For it would be adecided | 
| the general in London would not be taken as a 


advantage for the home district general and his staff to 
remain permanently in London ; since a large additional 
garrison drawn from the army reserves would be re- 
quired for the defence of the capital, and the staff 
should not be new to their work. In this connexion, it 
may also be mentioned, that as there would be no 


The army corps centred at Aldershot would of course 
be numbered the first on the list ; and we understand 
that arrangements have already been made for the 
housing of one army corps in that district. For the 
Generals and their staffs, since there are already in the 
district a corps commander and a headquarter and four 
brigade staffs—one of these brigadiers would be a 
Guards’ colonel—it would only be necessary to add two 
divisional generals with their staffs. The 2nd army 
corps would have its headquarters at Salisbury, and 
there—presumably at Tedworth, Perham, Bulford and 
West Down—accommodation would have to be pro- 
vided for all these troops. Apparently Mr. Brodrick 
included in this army corps various troops quartered in 
the South of England; but in the present scheme 
all would be concentrated on the spot, and in respect of 
generals and staff a complete army corps complement 
would have to be formed. Mr. Brodrick has told us that 
the 3rd army corps is to be quartered in Ireland. 
Surely this is not a desirable arrangement. In case of 
great national emergency, a large number of regular 
troops would be required in Ireland; and it would be 
much simpler if part of the troops already quartered 
there were used for that purpose. The northern corps 
might far better have been allotted to this duty. Troops 
are not so much needed in the North of England, so 
that its corps going abroad would make less differ- 
ence. Moreover the large number of regimental 
districts situated in that part of England would 
make it easy to muster reservists rapidly for the 
garrisoning of various posts in the corps’ absence. 
In our scheme therefore one army corps only would 
be allotted between Scotland and the North of England. 


_ This would be the 3rd, with its headquarters at 


| Edinburgh. 


brigade 


Its senior division, or the 5th in the 
army, would have both its brigades quartered in 
Scotland, where additional accommodation would have 
to be provided. The 6th division would have one 
between Sheffield, York and Strensall— 


_ where additional huts might be byilt—and one be- 


tween Manchester and Preston. 


Volunteers, two of the full colonels commanding regi- | 


ments of Guards might be taken as brigadiers to 
command the two Guards brigades. The regiments 
which would comprise the brigade of Guards in London 
would be quartered at Wellington and Chelsea Barracks, 
the Tower of London and Windsor, while S. John’s 
Wood barracks might be sold. The remaining Guards 
brigade would be quartered at Aldershot ; and would— 
in conformity with a sound principle laid down by the 
Duke of Cambridge—be classified as the first brigade 
of the army. 


Preston might be 
relieved of its cavalry regiment and more accommo- 
dation provided, while Chipping would be con- 
veniently situated to form its training ground. 
The cavalry brigade would be divided between 
York and Leeds. For the artillery and army ser- 
vice corps there would not be nearly sufficient room 
in this district. It has already one lieutenant- 
general and two major-generals, who would become 
the corps and divisional commanders, but four brigadiers 
would have to be added. The 4th army corps’ head- 
quarters would be fixed at Colchester, its 7th division 


tributed between Colchester and Warley. Its other 
divisions would be somewhat far off, simce both its 
brigades would be centred at Lichfield where additional 
barracks would have to be built. The cavalry brigade 
would consist of two regiments at Colchester, and the 
composite regiment of Household Cavalry—which for 
part of the year would be quartered in the London 
district; and the artillery would be distributed be- 
tween Colchester, Norwich, Ipswich, Weedon, Bir- 
mingham, and Coventry. In this area there are 
already two major-generals and a cavalry brigadier ; 
therefore to complete the army corps staff, one corps 
commander, one divisional general, and three brigadiers 
would be necessary, since, as we have already stated, 


divisional commander, and one of the Guards’ colonels 
would command the London brigade of Guards. The 
5th army corps would have its headquarters at 
Portsmouth, and the general there would become 
the corps commander. ‘The gth division would 
have one brigade between Chatham, Gravesend and 
Woolwich, and one between Shorncliffe and Dover; 
while the 1oth division would have one between Ports- 
mouth, Parkhurst and Portland, and one at Devonport. 
The cavalry brigade would be between Canterbury, 
Hounslow and Shorncliffe, and the artillery between 
Woolwich, Shorncliffe, Lydd, Brighton, Christchurch, 
Hilsea, Exeter, Bristol and Trowbridge. In this district 
the generals at Dover and Devonport would become 
divisional generals, and the one at Shorncliffe a brigadier. 
This district has already a cavalry, two artillery and an 
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engineer general, but three additional infantry briga- 
diers would be needed. Lastly the 6th army corps 
would be distributed throughout Ireland, where very 
nearly enough accommodation, and practically the staff, 
exist already. Though some of these units would be 
very widely scattered, they could be drawn together in 
the summer for divisional and brigade training. The 
increase of generals and staff officers would of course 
be a serious item; and in many cases there would 
not in fact be work enough for them to do in the 
winter; but, as we have already explained, they need 
not be kept up permanently in every case. The army 
corps commander and his staff should always be main- 
tained, as on him would rest the final responsibility for 
the training and discipline of his army corps. 

Want of ground would undoubtedly be a serious 
difficulty, and it would be necessary to pass an Act 
giving far greater space and freedom for manceuvring 
than is allowed at present. The 1st army corps natu- 
rally would have its ground at Aldershot ; and the 2nd 
at Salisbury, where possibly more ground might with 
advantage be acquired. The South Downs would 
furnish the most suitable training ground for the 5th 
or southern corps; and at times it might co-operate 
with the 2nd on Salisbury Plain. Want of ground 
would be most severely felt by the two corps north of 
London ; and a large tract would have to be obtained 
in one of those districts. The 3rd, or northern army 
corps, might then be able to arrange for manceuvres in 
Scotland, or in North Wales, while for smaller bodies 
Strensall would be available. Similarly, for the 4th or 
Colchester corps, extensive manceuvres might be 
organised in Staffordshire, while ground for the exer- 
cise of small bodies might be acquired near Colchester. 

This scheme would have the effect of decentralising 
authority from London to the corps districts ; and the 
consequent removal of much detail work from the War 
Office would enable the headquarter staff to devote 
more time to larger issues. That is the real crux of the 
War Office question. Too much detail work is thrown 
on the central establishment ; and both Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme and that we have outlined would be entirely 
useless unless commanders of army corps were given the 
fullest powers to settle most matters of discipline and, 
within limits, of training ; with power up to certain 
points to authorise expenditure in their commands. 


*,° This article completes the ‘‘ Scheme of Army 
Reform.” On 15 June will begin a series on “ Military 
Education.” 


SIND UNSUNG: 
“AN ANTIQUE LAND.” 


T°? the ordinary person, the word Sind spells’heat in- 

tolerable, sand unlimited, and banishment from 
the delights of hill stations and other joys, which are 
held to make existence tolerable—or at least possible— 
in India. But for whom of the initiated will it not also 
conjure up visions of the loveliness of pearly mornings 
and the glories of wondrous sunsets dying over the far 
hills of Baluchistan ; of ‘‘a turquoise twilight, crisp 
and chill” ; of the sleepy drone of Persian wheels, of 
the colour of those wide, hot stretches of sand— 
visions which 


—“‘ captain jewels in the carcanet ”’— 


keep fresh the fascination of the strange land that 
waits upon the pleasure of the mighty River Indus ? 

How bewildering that plunge from the aggressive 
modernity of a P. and O. into the atmosphere of the 
picture Bible of our youth ! 

Here was the weary land in which the shadow of a 
great rock is no mere image of comfort: here the 
dignified bearded men and veiled women lightly bearing 
on their heads vessels, probably the counterpart of the 
pitcher that Rebecca let down to the well. Look at 
that flock of sheep and goats, brown and white, black 
and speckled, following their wild-looking shepherd 
and his reed pipe into the desert. It might be Moses 
with the flock of Jethro his father-in-law. And over 
everything sunlight such as before we only knew in 
dreams—sunlight that changes from pearl to gold, from 


gold to the whiteness of a flame and so through 
gold again to the reds and purples of the sunset. 
Following thereon, a night only possible in such a 
climate ; when in a sky of intense depth and blue the 
stars burn like silver lamps; or the moonlight lies 
flooding, drowning the world in splendour. 

First and foremost in importance in the land, giver 
of prosperity, nay, of existence itself, over-lord of 
myriads of tributaries, is the River Indus. Let us 
render homage to the great stream, silently sliding 
past, awe-inspiring in its majestic volume. There 
is no hurry, no other motion, save the oily swirl 
which tells of the sudden crumbling of some sandbank 
beneath; no noise, except the whispering swish and 
roar of the subsiding bank ; cut out sharp and steep 
on the outside edge of the river’s curves, by the in- 
exorable current. Down sweep the great boats, with 
their wing-like sails, and huge rudders, now this broad- 
side on now that ; down past high banks fringed with 
feathery tamarisk, or crowned with a forest of babul trees 
powdered with their ‘‘spendthrift gold”; past sandy 
stretches, the basking place of loathly magars; past 
mud villages dignified by distance into frowning fortifi- 
cations ; past the creaking wheels, that carry water to 
the chequer-board of crops, with their marvellous 
system of levels; and so to the marshes of the 
Delta, where the great flood loses itself through many 
mouths, and yet has power to scour for itself a wide 
and deep channel—the Swatch—in the shallow bed of 
the Arabian Sea. 

To any who is a lover of birds what could be 
more fascinating than the Dhunds, broads on whose 
waters fleets of great pelican solemnly sail, all moving 
and turning together as by word ofcommand? Round 
the margin stalk spvonbills, herons and cranes, large 
and small ; while nimble snippets run to and fro; and 
over the water wheel and skim the exquisitely delicate 
lesser terns, uttering their mournful cry. The black 
and white kingfisher hovers high in air ere he drops 
like a stone, and the paddy bird flits, suddenly white, 
then alights, invisible in his coat of grey-green. Flocks 
of coot get up noisily, and clap-clap-clapper along the 
surface before~settling down to their flight. There 
sails a convoy of duck, or overhead they come, whish ! 
teal and mallard pochard and shoveller, your keen-eyed 
shikari naming them when they are as yet mere specks in 
the distance. Up in that corner you will put up a wisp of 
snipe ; away they dart with zigzag flight and fluty notes 
of alarm. Who could forget the evening when on a 
sun-cracked stretch of mud, feeding on the short grass 
left by the inundations, you saw your first wild geese 
—hundreds of them—or the mighty clamour of the 
uprising cloud as in an undulating wedge they took 
their way into the heart of a sunset that flamed and 
burned behind the purple mountains? And high in the 
air—so high that their harsh cry came but faintly 
down to you—waved a V-shaped riband of the great 
grey cranes, journeying south from their far-distant 
northern haunts. 

How vividly rises to the memory the night when under 
a moon, full in a sky of velvety blue, with the fresh 
wind blowing cold from the hills, we sat round the 
fragrant camp fire ; and, shoulder to shoulder with ab- 
sorbed and yearning faces, two camel-drivers intoned 
the sorrows of some pair of old-time lovers while a reed 
pipe wailed and grieved in accompaniment ; and round 
them with wild eyes and hair, and flashing teeth, 
gathered a circle of brothers to point the recital with 
tempestuous sighs and deep ‘‘ Wah-wahs” of approba- 
tion. A sandy desert, white-hot, blinding—quivering 
away under the fierce sun through ochres, and reds, and 
distant mauves, to the transparent blue of the barren 
mountains. At a little distance, uprising solitary in the 
vast level, is a low mound, bearing the white tomb of 
some holy man, beneath its drooping red flag. He 
rests in peace indeed, lying quiet in the immense 
silence, all day beneath the sun, all night watching 
the great constellations wheel and flash from horizon to 
horizon. A flight of parrots shooting like living emeralds 
across the blue: moonlight under the babul trees, lying 
in gold and silver discs on the warm earth. The thin 
sweet music from the reed of the ‘‘ ummedwar” or 
‘*hoper” for employment who followed the camp ; 
faint old melodies, that seemed to ‘‘ come with breath 
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of thyme, and bees that hum across the years” from 
the morning of things. 

Camels stalk through the picture stately and super- 
cilious ; roped together in picturesque files. Or they 
mingle drowsily with one’s last thoughts on the nights 
when camp was struck, when, the last load bound 
on the complaining bearers, a silence fell on the 
yelling horde of attendants who demonlike had been 
flitting through the firelight ; and the noiseless pad- 
pad of the cushioned feet passed away into mysterious 
darkness, while fainter and fainter from the head 
of the long file came the tink-tink of the leader’s 
bell ; until as they gained the road, three times arose 
the wild prayer to Allah for safe-conduct to the journey’s 
end. 

The spirit of a remote antiquity still broods over Sind. 
In twenty years the spell will have vanished and the 
land will have awaked to busy modern life. When the 
railway connects it direct with far Calcutta and the 
palm lands of the south ; when the dream of its latest 
conqueror is realised, of Karachi a second Bombay for 
the exports of the Panjab; when the silver meshes of 
the network of canals is flung still farther over what is 
now burning desert ; Sind may once more become the 
fertile, populated country that dim _ pre-Alexandrine 
tradition paints it. One may honestly hope for it, and 
yet grieve a little over the passing of a charm which 
belongs to a younger age than ours. 


THE ACCOMPLISHED DEBTOR. 


“THERE is a story of a visitor at an hotel whose 
sleep was disturbed by his neighbour in the next 
room who was walking about in evident distress. On 
venturing to remonstrate and inquire into the cause he 
gathers it is something about bills. ‘‘Is it you or the 
other man that has to pay these bills?” ‘‘ Why me of 
course, the other man is my creditor.” ‘‘Oh! I see. 
Well now I tell you: you just go to bed and be quief, 
and let the other man walk!” This was really very 
sensible advice. It showed that the adviser must have 
thoroughly mastered the intricacies of the English law 
of debtor and creditor, and could have written as 
useful a book as the one mentioned below.* If to 
his knowledge of law he had added an elementary 
acquaintance with grammar and the construction of 
ordinary sentences in English, by that much his book 
would have been an improvement. Evidently the only 
kind of composition the Incorporated Law Society 
expects its alumni to be acquainted with is a branch of 
the law of bankruptcy. Lawyers’ letters which form so 
important a part of the machinery of debt-collecting— 
or rather of attempting to collect debts, because the 
Solicitor’s story is a plaintive assertion that really to 
collect debts is impossible—appear not to furnish a 
sufficient training in style. But there is a more serious 
objection to them than this. They are not always 
honest ; they appear to be frank andtheyare not. For 
instance you shall receive a lawyer's letter for a debt of 
under two pounds containing a demand for ‘‘ 6s. 8d. my 
costs.” This is a very bad example to set to debtors. 
It is trifling with honesty because the solicitor is 
quite well aware that he is not entitled to make the 
charge ; and if the debtor knows his business, and as a 
class debtors have little to learn, he will show his strict 
impartiality by not paying either. This is a little 
gratuitous information not to be found in the Solicitor’s 
book. It seems quite clear that the difficulties of col- 
lecting debts are so appalling that solicitors rarely do 
collect them for their clients. But we notice that for 
not doing this solicitors send in big bills. In one case 
£50 is mentioned for not collecting a debt of £20. 
Are these bad debts : does the solicitor write them off as 
he tells us his clients have to do when their debts are 
not collected? If that is so we are able to realise 
more distinctly than in any other way how exceedingly 
feeble the so-called strong arm of the law must be. 
However against solicitors and creditors in general 
it may very well be complained that it is not so easy to 
avoid payment of debts as it ought to be. How to 
avoid payment of debts is an art in which anyone might 


_* How to Avoid Payment of Debt. By a Solicitor. London: 
Simpkin and Co. 25. 


have been proud to instruct mankind if it benefited 
the people who really need it. These we take it are the 
respectable classes whose means would be considerably 
increased if they had not to pay their debts ; the honest 
ones whose addresses are known; who have their 
own furniture and do not ‘‘ shoot the moon ” ; who are 
engaged in offices and shops, and who are ruined if 
judgment summonses are issued against them. These 
no art can save from the sad necessity of paying their 
debts and consequently of living in a chronic condition 
of straitened circumstances. The gospel in this 
case is not preached to the poor. Only when 
you are quite rich does it pay not to pay debts: 
rich either with your own wealth or the wealth 
of your wife. Then, if you are blessed with a truly 
helpful woman who will combine her acute femi- 
nine wits with yours in a little scheme of fraud and 
swindling, it is your creditor who will ‘‘ walk” and not 
you. A married woman is the agent of her husband 
and she gives the orders. You enjoy the product but 
as for paying—well it is quite evident your wife’s in- 
come is not yours and you have no other: nor is your 
wife’s furniture your own. You may sleep peacefully, 
and so may your wife, in fear of no one but the land- 
lord who alone has the absolute privilege of sweeping 
off household gods. For a man in this happy position 
the maxim of the law caveat emptor is reversed and 
becomes caveat venditor. There are unsympathetic 
people who speak of indictment for criminal conspiracy. 
But the possibility of this need not give the clever debtor 
amoment’s anxiety. Others speak harshly of the vendor 
and say curtly it serves him right for giving credit with- 
out inquiry. He pleads competition of rivals, the loss 
of custom if he is too curious and exacting, and the 
subtlety of customers. So the matter stands and 
who shall decide? At any rate it is quite surprising 
what an advantage it is to be in the honourable state of 
matrimony if you wish not to pay your debts. If you 
have property of your own you can transfer it to your 
wife, and a settlement or a bill of sale is such a fearsome 
instrument to try to upset that your creditor will 
think it well to leave you alone. Where the unmarried 
would be at their wits’ end, the way is smooth to 
husband and wife. The spinster’s hard lot is made 
harder by a law of imprisonment for debt which treats 
her as ungently as it does the mere man whom Provi- 
dence has condemned to be amongst those who must 
pay their debts ; while the married woman who carries 
on business ‘‘ separate and apart from her husband” 
can on no account be committed to prison. 

These are the privileged classes. We cannot all be 
rich or married, and to those who are not it is a cruel 
mockery to write a book suggesting the false hope 
that it is open to them to avoid payment of their 
debts. In this matter as in all the affairs of 
life there are some who have natural advantages 
over others. The unfortunate person whose income 
is scheduled by his employers to make the task of the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners lighter cannot hope to 
get off as easily from paying his income-tax as the man 
with more effectually concealed sources of revenue. 
So there are debtors whom nature has endowed with 
the enviable gift not only of easily obtaining credit 
from their tradesmen but of bearing the burden of their 
debts with nonchalance. Nay more they are not happy 
if they are not in debt. They would feel life monoto- 
nous if it were free from duns, and lawyers’ letters, and 
County Court summonses and writs, and did not 
afford the supreme excitement of an appearance in 
Court for the felicity of seeing their creditors flounder- 
ing in a hopeless attempt to prove the righteousness of 
their committal to prison, because, if they have not 
means, by all the outward tokens of prosperity they 
ought to have. We hear much of the burden of debt, 
of the terrible anxiety and harassment of owing money 
you cannot pay. That is the dark side of the picture. 
Let us not exaggerate; let us see life wholly and, as 
Mr. Morley would say, look at things as they are. Con- 
sidering the unhappy position of creditors who cannot 
get payment of their debts, and that of the unduly 
anxious because they cannot pay, let us rejoice in the 
fact that nature has mercifully lightened the total sum 
of misery by the creation of an indefinite number who 
in the environment of debt, and the precincts of the 
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Bankruptcy Court, flourish and are happy. Moreover 
creditors themselves have discovered a mode of relief 
to some extent for themselves by the system known as 
‘making good debts pay for bad.” It makes it a little 


harder for the honest debtors, but it relieves consider- | 


ably the adroit debtor, and his natural enemy the 
creditor. Amongst the palliatives too must be reckoned 
the legal assistance debtors have at their disposal for 
making little arrangements which baffle the law. 
Solicitors are not wholly would-be debt collectors : they 
find it perhaps more profitable when they are asked to 
devise means of escape for the debtor. Our Solicitor 
suggests that this may be wrong on the solicitor’s part. 
But with easy professional morality he asks who 
is to blame him? We are not doing so, and we are 
rather surprised that he should be afraid lest in 
writing his book he should be supposed desirous of 
teaching people dishonestly to evade their liabilities. 
The fact is there is not much comfort after all in the 
book for most of us. It all comes to this that if 
you are dishonest you need not pay your debts; but 
according to his calculation quite two-thirds of debtors 
are honest. One book by a solicitor will not make 
them rogues, so that after all the book only appeals to 
a limited class, and it is a class which apparently 
knows as much about dodging the law as solicitors 
themselves. But this is not the first panacea for human 
ills that has been proclaimed with an attractive title, 
and has fallen far short of its promises. 


SEVERAL THEATR ES. 


fe Cert that it contains two parts which may be 

very effectively acted, ‘‘ Mariana,” in English, is 
not of the stuff that one raves about. Indeed, if its 
author’s name were, not Echegaray, but Smith or 
Jones, I should loudly decry it. I should say that it 
was tedious in the first two acts, and melodramatic in 
the last two. 


between her and the passionate reality of her love. 
That her lover was not the son of someone who had 
never wronged her mother, would have seemed to her 


| ahorrible pity. But the fact would have remained that 


he was he, and that she was she; and in comparison 


| with that salient fact everything else would have gone to 


the wall. Even in England, where sexual passion is 
evidently a less lurid affair than in southern countries, 
a woman in love with a man would not be diverted 
by such a discovery as that which is made by 
Echegaray’s heroine. It is only the English drama- 
tists (the situation is common enough in English 
melodrama) who try to persuade us that she would be 
diverted. In lurid Spain how much less possible would 
such diversion be! Yet Echegaray asks us to believe 
in it. How can we doso? Only by assuming that in 
Spain, as in China, the filial passion is a more real and 
potent passion than any other. But Echegaray’s 
Mariana has already in the first act shown us how 
lightly the Spaniards esteem filial passion in proportion 
to sexual passion. Thus we behold the sharp horns of 
a dilemma. Either Spain is not like China (in which 
case the whole play is impossible and must be treated 
as mere melodrama) or Spain is like China (in which 
case Mariana, showing herself to be an unnatural 
monster in the first act, behaves quite incredibly in the 
last two, and thus reduces the play to mere melodrama). 
It matters not on which horn we impale ourselves. 
Either compels us to regard as mere melodrama this. 
work of a distinguished and much-lauded foreigner, 
whose very name we are afraid to pronounce. This is 
a painful pass to which I have brought you—I, who set 
out to be so respectful to Echegaray. 

However, the fact remains that Mariana and 


I should urge Mr. Smith to study his © 


craft and to observe life, or I should proclaim my failure | 
to understand why Henry Arthur had jeopardised his | 


high position by giving us a play so immeasurably 
beneath the level of his recent work. Towards 
Echegaray, however, I must take up a more respectful 
attitude. I must assume that, in the original version, 
the caterpillaresque progression of the first two acts is 
atoned for by a superlative grace of language which 
Mr. James Monteith Graham, the adapter, has not 
(despite many excellent qualities that his style 
shows) been able to transmit for our delight. I must 
assume, also, that Echegaray, a Spaniard, knows more 
about Spaniards than I do, and that in Spain they do 
the things which he would have us believe them to do. 
If an Englishman had created the characters in this 
play, I should twit him with having played the old 
trick of saddling them with exotic names merely in 
order to enable them to behave impossibly without 
destroying the illusion of possibility. I should suggest, 
for instance, that no woman in the wide world would 
make it a point of honour that her lover should stay at 
her side and leave his dying father unvisited. But, 
since it is Echegaray who makes a woman do this, and 
since all I know of Spain is what it looks like on the 
map, I am quite ready to believe that in Spain sexual 
passion is so much stronger than in more northerly 
latitudes that filial devotion is treated as impertinent 
for daring to co-exist with it. That proposition I accept 
readily. Having accepted it, however, I find myself in im- 
mediate difficulties. For filial devotion is the very fulcrum 
of the play. When Mariana was alittle girl, her mother 
was seduced by a man who turns out to have been the 
father of Montoya, the man with whom now Mariana 
is in love. This discovery having been made, the 
heroine, still loving the man passionately, marries 
somebody else, in order that she may escape contami- 
nation. Well! let us, for a moment, set aside stage- 
convention ; let us discard those dodges by which in 
the theatre life can be twisted to afford exciting scenes. 
Let us suppose Mariana’s situation to have occurred, 
not in the theatre, but in real life. What would have 
happened ? Loving Montoya so intensely as she did, 
she would have married him in spite of all. She would 
not have allowed the shadow of filial piety to stand 


Montoya are fine vehicles for an actor and actress. 
Mrs. Campbell, as Mariana, acts so well that the even- 
ing passes off very pleasantly indeed. In the early 
scenes she is so full of humour and esfi?g/erie, and in 
the later scenes so directly and forcefully tragic, that 
we long to see her again as Juliet. At the time when 
she played Juliet, she was passing through an un- 
fortunate phase. Neither gaiety nor any passion of 
love or grief would she express. Everything was re- 
duced to a convention of wistful and listless gloom. 
The convention was very beautiful in its way. In it 
Mélisande was born, and in it lives for us immortally. 
But it smothered poor Juliet at birth. Mariana has, I 
believe, been compared with Juliet, and not found 
wanting, by a certain enthusiast. That, of course, is 
absurd. Nevertheless, the qualities through which 
Mrs. Campbell makes Mariana live are precisely the 
qualities through wilful suppression of which she pre- 
vented Juliet from living. And I hope that anon I 
shall see her as Juliet again. Only I do protest to her, 
in her capacity of actress-manager, that I do of want 
to see Mr. Titheradge as Romeo. His Montoya is a 
terrible phenomenon. Never again let him be lured 
from the line he excels in—the line of quiet, modern, 
drab, Anglo-Saxon emotion—into the line of lurid young 
Latin lovership. 

I suppose that a time may come when I shall be 
weary of Mr. Wyndham as razsonneur for Mr. Jones, 
weary of his beneficent influence on ladies who are 
wavering about their marriage-vows, weary of that 
tender spot which, throughout his long and distin- 
guished career in this or that profession, he has kept in 
his heart for the woman he loved ‘‘ once,’ weary even 
of the fascinating manner in which he now meets half- 


| way some other woman who has succumbed to his. 


breezy spell. And I suppose that a time may come 
when I shall be weary of Miss Compton as the straight- 
forwardly dishonest smart woman in Mr. Carton’s 
comedies, weary of her lazy, massive way of basking 
in her own good-humour, weary of her drawl and her 
smile and her leisurely alertness, altogether weary of 
her. But, certainly, 
come yet. And thus, since Mr. Wyndham and Miss 
Compton are the centre-pieces of ‘‘The Case of 
Rebellious Susan” and ‘‘ Wheels Within Wheels” re- 
spectively, both Wyndham’s Theatre and the Criterion 
Theatre may be confidently recommended by me. (Iam 
so easily bored in theatres that I cannot believe that any- 
thing which doesn’t bore me there can bore anyone else.) 
| Both the plays are as amusing as ever they were, and 
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in both there is much good acting besides that of the 
principals. Itis a pity that Miss Mary Moore cannot 
be in two places at once, and so play the wayward 
wife at the Criterion. Miss Alice de Winton is too 
undulating, and too contortive of voice and face, to 
befit a part that is meant to be human. 

Shakespeare was far from being at his best in ‘* Much 
Ado About Nothing,” but Oxford was at its very best 
last week, with the candles of its vast horse-chestnuts 
still alight and unshamed by the imperious sun, and 
with its lilac and laburnum still a-wave to mock the 
staid gravity and greyness of its walls. So I am glad 
that I went up to see the production of the O.U.D.S. 
Many /ongueurs may be forgiven to a play which calls 
one to a scene of such continuous beauty. As a 
whole, the performance of the O.U.D.S. this year 
was comfortably up to the usual standard. Mr. 
H. M. Tennent (Wadham) was spirited and elastic 
as Benedict, and Mr. G. P. Langton (also of that 
college) had digested well the traditions for Dog- 
berry. The other undergraduates played their parts 
very decently, none taking unfair advantage of 
another by suggesting to any metropolitan fogeys 
who might happen to be there the suspicion that 
he was loaded with genius. Miss Janet Alexander 
acted prettily as Beatrice, and Miss May Martyn was 
strikingly good as Hero. I suspect that both these 
ladies are professional actresses, or, at least, amateurs 
who have had much experience. They were really 
rather too good to be in the picture. This contrast 
between the sexes is often palpable in the productions 
of the O.U.D.S. Would it not be better artistically— 
besides being in itself a pretty act of local chivalry— 
if Somerville and Lady Margaret Hall were allowed 
hereafter to give yearly of their nymphs ? Max. 


HAROLD BAUER. 


AROLD BAUER comes to us with credentials 
that are, to speak as the Irish speak, both good 
and bad. As for the bad ones, has he not been 
enormously successful both in Paris and America ? 
And as for the good ones, the best New York and 
Boston critics, Philip Hale, Huneker and some others, 
have shouted a very determined chorus of jubilation 
over him. He has played here three times, I believe— 
at the Queen’s Hall Festival, and at his recitals in 
St. James’ Hall on 15 and 24 May. Each time his 
audience has vigorously applauded his efforts. That is 
nothing: again and again the public has vigorously 
applauded gentlemen who were either inferior artists 
or not artists at all. The few critics I find it possible 
to respect have approved him ; the many that no one 
can respect, nor indeed trouble to think about, 
have religiously sat on the fence. Nor is that 
anything : again and again have these gentlemen with 
‘* well-balanced minds” carefully balanced those minds 
on the fence until it became apparent whether or not a 
very big public would ultimately accept the artists con- 
cerning whom it ought to be their business to give the 
public a lead. If Mr. Bauer continues to visit this 
country and becomes a popular favourite, they will 
doubtless join in the chorus of adulation—or rather, 
they will ‘‘ discover” Mr. Bauer and tell us how foolish 
we were not to have found out his surprising merits 
sooner. Such is the way of critics, and such is 
criticism, in England, or at least in London. For my 
poor part, I venture to call him one of the finest 
pianists now living. 
At his first recital he gave us Schumann’s G minor 


sonata, Op. 22, Beethoven’s A sonata, Op. 101, and | 


after these pieces by Mendelssohn, Brahms, Liszt and 
Chopin. At his second he began with Chopin’s B minor 
sonata and ended with the Appassionata of Beethoven, 
playing, between these two, things by Bach, Schumann, 
Liszt and Brahms. These two programmes enable 
one to judge easily of his powers. To begin with, 
then, one observes that he is above all things 
a musician; he is musician first and _ pianist 
after. He plays even his fireworks, his specimens of 
technical display, as only a musician could be expected 
to play them. But since when he comes to deal with 


| 
| 
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by a virtuoso, one perceives him to be a very rare bird 
indeed, a virtuoso who is at the same time a musician. 
He is one of the same race as Liszt and Rubinstein ; 
and of no other pianist now at work can that be said. 
I do not mean that Paderewski, Busoni and Lamond 
are not musicians ; I do mean that none of them give 
me the same sense of perfect balance between high 
musicianship and consummate finger-technique. There 
are men whom one knows to be genuine musicians 
with an adequate technique. But Bauer plays 
the most difficult technical studies as well as they 
can be played, regarded simply as technical studies ; 
and one still feels the technical achievement to be 
surpassed by the musical achievement. This is high 
praise : in a sense it is the highest praise one can give 
to an artist; but the praise is not too high. He is one 
of the most satisfying players I have heard; in nothing 
does he fail to exhilarate. Even when one does not 
agree with his readings one is compelled to admit that 
each is a real reading ; each is full with a rich content ; 
and the content is delivered in a superb manner. 

It ishard to say what so fine an artist plays best ; 
but on one point my mind is quite definitely made up ; 
and the point is that his Beethoven playing is the least 
pleasing of all he does. Let us consider for a moment 
his rendering of the Beethoven sonata in A. To in- 
terpret this rightly — beautifully, strongly, and with 
plenty of the Beethoven spirit—is, I take it, one of the 
most difficult tasks a pianist can set himself. The 
sonata is tender, intimate, mystical; and at the same 
time it is everlastingly breaking out into huge 
passages of a broadly effective kind, intended, 
one might say, for the public ear. The whole work 
is penetrated with one emotion, but it almost seems 
as if the composer was coy, and alternately came 
forward and blurted out his message in stentorian 
tones and then retired within himself and gently uttered 
his feelings to himself. The difficulty is to secure 
continuity, cohesion, to make us feel that the un- 
derlying emotion throughout is the same, while at 
the same time giving us all the varying superficial 
moods. This I must say Mr. Bauer did not achieve. 
All the superficial moods I felt; the deepest mood of 
them all I rarely felt. There was an endless string of 
fine things; but after leaving the concert I became 
aware that I had received no impression of all the 
fine things being built into a hugely planned, 
magnificently carried out, coherent structure. To 
vary the figure, I was enabled to sniff at all sorts of 
passing scents; but there was no general pervading 
atmosphere. And the slow movement forming the 
introduction to the finale was, I may remark, about 
ten times too loud. The Appassionata was more satis- 
factory ; it was given with insight and a considerable 
measure of sympathetic passion ; but, somehow, to me 
it was not Beethoven. Technically it was admirably 
done ; the display of musicianship was wonderful ; it was 
much nearer to Beethoven than most players can get ; but 
full, rich, pure Beethoven it was not. On the other 
hand, no nobler Chopin is conceivable. Here we have 
Chopin, the real Chopin, a man full of passion, even 
given to hysteria, but still manly ; not by any means 
the frail emasculated Chopin of Pachmann and 
Paderewski. I need go into no details about it ; for I 
have no faults to find and equally admire every part. 
The Brahms rhapsody—one of the composer’s most 
musical works — enabled Mr. Bauer to exhibit his 
glorious octave playing ; and the Liszt pieces came off 
with as brilliant coruscating effects as, I should 
imagine, even Liszt produced. Schumann was sympa- 
thetically given—which annoyed me not a little, for I 
have no great love for Schumann, and am always 
secretly delighted when he is coldly played. 

In fact, when I consider the wide range of these two 
programmes I have no hesitation in delivering a most 
emphatic verdict in Mr. Bauer’s favour. He does not 
do all things equally well—what artist ever does all 
things equally well?—but he does so many things 
nobly that one is bound to place him in the front rank 
of pianists. He really plays the piano—he does not 
tickle it and pull off pretty little effects in the draw- 
ing-room manner that brought Mr. Sauer into 
favour some years ago. A singer with a weak 


fireworks he plays them as they could be played only | voice or a violinist who can draw no full tone 
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from his fiddle is, so to say, automatically excluded | 


from the lists of the finest artists. Yet a pianist whose 
rapid arpeggios and scales can scarcely be heard may 
be written and spoken of as the equal of Rubinstein or 
Liszt, which is absurd. Mr. Bauer’s tone is always of 
a grand quality ; and he can tear lightning passages 
out of his instrument with tremendous force. He has 
a royal style of his own and every qualification to make 
his reputation equal to that of any interpretative artist 
living in the flesh or in history. ; 


THE NEW PRINT ROOM EXHIBITION. 


NOTHER of the excellent exhibitions that bring | 


4 into public view some of the treasures of the 
Print Room has been opened at the British Museum. 
The contents are various—drawings of all schools 
acquired within the last five years with a few others. 
A large number of the drawings the nation owes to the 
bequest of Mr. Henry Vaughan. The full and careful 
catalogue is by Mr. Binyon, who has done so much 


work for the Department in cataloguing the English | 


drawings. English water-colours make rather an ugly 
wall facing the entrance, and this section ends up with 


a number of drawings by William Simpson which | 


might with advantage be hurried back into their port- 


folios ; nor did Du Maurier need further publication at — 
this moment. But this section, with some admirable | 
examples of the French school and a remarkable Goya | 


I will leave for a future notice, dealing now with so 
many items in section A as space allows. 

No. 1 isa drawing of a rare kind, Sienese school, 
early X[Vth century. The Flageilation, Bearing of the 
Cross, and Crucifixion are woven into a frieze broken 
by statues of Apostles. The drawing is like a flower of 
the school, with delicate beauty in the persons and 
felicity in the action of familiar motives. 

No. 6 is a capital example of Leonardo’s studies from 
life. The Print Room collection of Leonardos is a poor 
one ; there is nothing in it to match the nervous preci- 
sion of this **Old Man’s Head” except a study of a 
man’s leg. Bone, muscle and skin are rendered with 
intimate understanding, and given by the left-handed 
draughtsman’s system of lines from left to right for shad- 
ing and of lines across these to define the forms. The 
wrinkling of the skin about the mouth and throat should 
be studied for the certainty of the line and the extra- 
ordinary measure with which accent is given. Drawing 
like this, in which minute features are so definitely 
rencered, is always on the edge of breaking up into 
little tracts and knots or of spreading into a too equal 
over-modelled surface. This drawing is pressed in the 
former direction as far as it will bear; but Leonardo 
feels the balance between these minor reticulations and 
the supporting contours of the neck and cranium to a 
featherweight. Further in the exhibition is a drawing 
by Bonsignori which it is interesting to compare with 
this. Bonsignori is the able second-rate man sensitive 
to the charm on one side of Mantegna’s rigid masks, on 
the other of Leonardo’s physiognomical curiosity. These 
three heads are made up of allusions to both, but the 
draughtsman has not the dead-certain eye of the 
Florentine and a taste of Mantegna relieves guard when 
the effort to grasp form becomes too taxing. 

There have been few draughtsmen who could, like 
Leonardo, lay their line with the precision of an 
engineer and yet keep it alive and resilient. Andrea del 
Sarto, both by his more painter-like ideal and less 
intimate mastery of form, keeps an easier distance from 
his subject. His first cast at a form was apt to be a good 
deal out, but on a slight trial blocking he secured his 
position by a loosely wrought web of touches, not 
knitting them beyond recall or alternative, till he saw 
his chance of striking in with a decisive line. We do 
not get from him the impressive sight of the slow 
movement that can turn by a hair’s breadth without 
checking, jerking, or losing momentum and accent, but 
the swift fresh ptay of his chalk, and the sense of a 
solid structure never pianed flat or cut into by his line, 
but followed in and out make his drawings among the 


The two drawings by Michael Angelo are not life 
studies like these but broodings over and gropings after 
| the expression of a subject by an artist who has almost 
clused the book of study except in the region of 
feeling. In these later drawings the athletic pride has 
gone out of his work; even sculpturesque composi- 
tion seems to be a secondary thought ; he is all bent on 
the pity of the Mother and her dead Son, laid again like 
| achild across her knees and seeming to clutch at her 
as of old with stiff fingers. Compare this abandoned 
head, expressive hands, and the dull end-of-all things 
look of the Virgin with the more commonplace P’e¢a in 
S. Peter’s. He draws and redraws the arm, and gathers 
in his forms out of the air towards a shadowy core, 
forms almost rebellious to the sentiment, obstinately 
building up their toppling heights of anatomy. The 
_ “Annunciation” is a variant on a drawing already in 

the collection in which the Virgin turns to the angel 
on her right. The movement outwards of the figure 
rising to meet the Visitor of this drawing is much 
finer. 

The drawings assigned to Raphael are not important, 
but beautiful studies of puté7 are attributed to Correggio 
(A 26). They seem too good for him. An amusing 
drawing by Federigo Zucchero, explained in the cata- 
logue, landscape compositions by Carpaccio and Cima, 
and a Titianesque Holy Family and landscape may next 
be noted. 

Among the drawings ascribed to Tintoretto is an 
interesting one for a Last Supper (A 47). The bustle 
of a Venetian feast and exaggerated action of these 


| 
| 


' figures will rule out Tintoretto for many minds as a 


dramatist of this scene. Judas, a gladiator figure 
lunging at the dish, passes unnoticed in the vast dis- 
turbance. It is seldom that Tintoretto curbs his 
imagination to the exact dramatic point of a scene. 
There is an exception in that extraordinary Crucifixion 
in San Cassiano at Venice where the space about the 
Cross is swept imaginatively bare for the mute 
dialogue between Mother and Son. Round the pre- 
cinct of this look it is only on a second glance 
that one sees a low hedge of barbed pikes and executioner 
heads. Tintoretto’s habitual attitude is of a mind to 
which, after Michael Angelo’s Last Judgment, nothing 
quiet could happen again, but every scene must out- 
ride its immediate import, summoning a tempest of 
forms and all the omens of darkness and shattering 
lights. The machinery of concentration in this draw- 
ing of the Last Supper is a curious study. It is 
built in arches that intersect where the Saviour ‘and 
S. John take the centre of light. The bases of the 
outer arch are two beggars in the lower corners. 
Along the radiating lines figures or gestures are 
repeated, with enough countercharge of light and 
shadow to disguise the artifice, and one figure of an 
attendant in contrary motion. The figure that droops 
across the line of the parapet, blotted in shadow, is a 
beautiful and characteristic point in the composition. 
Figino’s portraits of S. Carlo Borromeo are sensitive 
work (A 52); and after Della Bella’s procession comes 
a drawing by Piranesi that seizes the eye with its 
quality of essential grandeur. In the German school 
the ‘‘ Head of a Man laughing” by Holbein the elder 
is notable (A 7o), the glass - painting design by 
Schaufelein, and the design for a S. Christopher by 
Hans Baldung Griin, the author of a curiously attractive 
portrait of a senator in the National Gallery. In this 
drawing the strong upright of S. Christopher's pole, 
planted before him to sound the flood, is a fine inven- 
tion. Elsheimer’s ‘*‘ Diana and Calisto” is interesting 
from a precursor of Rembrandt. By Rembrandt himself 
there are several drawings; the figure that struck me 
most was the man in A 112 leaning on a rail and 
watching three boys at play. The subject is un- 
known, but this figure has the intent occupation 
that Rembrandt could suggest with a few scratches. 
Among several good drawings by Rubens, A gg, the 
life-size study of the head of a negress may be singled 
out. The imperious use of means, dry dragging and 
fluent touch combined, would have been ugly in other 
hands, but he is so certain of his effect, that the means 


most delightful in the world. These two(Agand to) appear inevitable. Is there really oil-colour used, by 


from the Leighton collection were badly needed at the 
Print Room. 


the way, as the catalogue asserts? The oil would 
surely have spread and stained the paper. 
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One more name can be mentioned, and it shall be 
Brouwer’s. We have nothing by this remarkable pupil 
of Frans Hals at the National Gallery. His little 
pictures are extraordinary for humorous character. In 
these sketches there is an almost fantastic economy of 
means ; the cut of a mouth, the leer of an eye, the 
swagger or affaissement of a figure are noted as if fora 
wager to do all in so many strokes. As in the case of 
the Cheshire Cat, nothing is left but the expression. 

D. S. M. 


AN AMERICAN OFFICE. 


Ts annual statements required from American life 

assurance companies tell us far more about the 
offices than the annual returns required by the British 
Board of Trade; but the American insurance depart- 
ments publish nothing of anything like so much value 
as the valuation returns which are required by the 
Board of Trade. On the whole, therefore, the British 
method is superior to the American, and a combination 
of the two, which we obtain from American companies 
doing life business in the United Kingdom, gives us 
exceptionally full information about the offices. We 
have already noticed the reports of the Equitable and 
the New York Life, and that of the Mutual of New 
York has just been published. 

From this we learn that the funds have increased by 
nearly £5,000,000, and now exceed 66} millions. The 
rate of interest earned upon them was £4 5s. 1d. per 
cent., as compared with £4 gs. 8d. in 1899. This is a 
somewhat surprisingly large difference, the exact cause 
of which we cannot discover. Part of it is doubtless 
due to the great increase in the amount of British 
Government securities which the Company now holds. 
The profit on securities realised is equal to another 18s. 
per cent. as compared with the equivalent of about 
41 18s. per cent. in the previous year. 

The expenditure of the Mutual is a feature which 
must always be regarded with regret, and which shows 
little signs of improvement. In 1886 it was less than 
20 per cent. of the premiums ; by 1893 it had increased 
to over 28 per cent.; in 1898 it decreased to 26 per 
cent., and in 1899 and 1900 it was over 29 per cent. of 
the premiums. The method in which the returns of the 
company are made to the Board of Trade tends to dis- 
guise the real expense ratios of the company, whether 
they are calculated on the total premium income, or by 
any of the various methods which take into account the 
additional cost of new business. Consequently this ex- 
penditure of 29 per cent. of the premiums understates 
the real facts; but even an expenditure of 29 per cent. 
is very seriously detrimental to the interests of the 
policy-holders, and it is much to be wished that the 
management of the company in America would take in 
hand the question of expenses, and effect economies 
which are certainly possible, and which, no less 
certainly, would greatly benefit the policy-holders of 
the compary. 

The claims are less than they were in the previous 
year, and the many interesting details which have been 
published about the mortality experience of the Com- 
pany abundantly prove the care with which lives are 
selected. This is a strong and very favourable feature 
of the business, and doubtless contributes largely to 
the profits of the Company. 

We imagine that the British branch is one of the 
most prosperous departments that the Company has, 
and the details published about business in the United 
Kingdom show that it has been managed with remark- 
able energy and success. The proposals submitted in 
1900 amounted to £1,916,652, as compared with over 
25 millions in the previous year; and the amount of 
new assurance completed was 1,431,892, as com- 
pared with 41,843,109 in 1899. This falling off in new 
business to the extent of £400,000 is in our judgment 
a matter for congratulation rather than otherwise, and 
we feel sure that if the Company as a whole would seek 
economy, rather than extension, the profits for the 
policy-holders would be very materially increased. 

The Report gives some remarkable bonus results on 
some of the older policies which became claims last 
year; but the conditions at present are so entirely 
different from those under which the Company pre- 


viously worked that they afford no indication of future 
prospects, although they exhibit very clearly the excel- 
lence of the past. The specimens of bonuses declared 
at the end of a ten-year tontine period show an im- 
provement upon those declared in 1899; but, as we 
have several times said, for reasons which we have set 
out in detail, we regard the system of tontine bonuses 
as adverse to the true nature of life assurance. This 
opinion leaves us less impressed than we should other- 
wise be by the useful descriptions of the policies issued 
by the Company which are given in the Report. The 
guarantees in regard to surrender values are, on the 
whole, extremely liberal, and, if the bonus system of 
the Company were different, would make the policies 
vastly attractive. With much greater economy and a 
different bonus system the policies of the Mutual would 
be very hard to beat, and even as it is, it is possible so 
to select policies from the great variety which the Com- 
pany offers which produce results that for some purposes 
and at certain ages no other office can equal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Chawton Lodge, Alton, Hants, 27 May, 1901. 


Sir,—‘‘In matters of commerce,” said Canning in the 
very oddest and wittiest of despatches ever sent, ‘‘ the 
fault of the Dutch is giving too little and asking too 
much.” Now the fault of biographers—a daily and 
perhaps unduly increasing tribe—most certainly does 
not lie in giving too little. On the contrary their 
tendency is to give a great deal too much and to give it 
without due discretion. It is this unlucky if amiable 
tendency that goes to spoil Mr. Layard’s well-meant 
and industrious Life of Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton’s connexion with the Review in 
which these remarks appear is still so well remembered, 
and the memory is jogged by Mr. Layard, that it 
needs yery little comment. There is however one very 
natural mistake into which many people have fallen to 
be noted in his treatment of the relations between Mrs. 
Lynn Linton and the SaturpAy Review. Her article 
‘* The Girl of the Period” made an immense stir which 
can hardly be understanded by literary young men of 
the present day if they take the trouble to look it 
up. It was, like Mrs. Linton herself, determined 
and caustic, and written with all that care for 
style to which she was never inattentive. How 
far it was deserved is another matter altogether, 
but as to its immediate and subsequent success there 
certainly was no room for doubt. Indeed I well re- 
member that ‘‘ consule memet ” I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in obtaining when I wanted it a separate copy of 
the number in which the once famous article appeared. 
I well remember also that when I read it for the third 
or fourth time in this separate copy I wondered why it 
had made such a commotion. Clever beyond all doubt 
it was—I doubt if Mrs. Linton ever wrote or did any- 
thing that was not clever—but it certainly struck me, 
some years after it had been written, as a deliberate 
attempt to make an earthquake in a coffee cup. Well 
the attempt as we all know succeeded, but Mrs. Linton’s 
best claims to such a kindly memory as Mr. Layard 
wishes to perpetuate do not rest upon this or upon any 
other journalistic achievement. 

Those who were privileged to know her will remember 
her rather for qualities unconnected with any kind of 
journalism. They will remember her for her brilliant 
talk, her unfailing kindness of heart, her constant wish 
to give a helping hand to younger competitors in the 
same arena and her great gifts of helpfulness and 
sympathy. It so happened that I saw comparatively 
little of her personally as she was away from England 
for a long time after I became editor of the Review 
for which she had done so much. I think that I only 
once saw her in the editorial capacity. On that occa- 
sion she was as always most charming in manner, said 
everything pleasant that could be said in congratula- 
tion on my succession to my late chief's place, and 
unluckily for me suggested an article on a subject 
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which at the moment I did not wish to take up. 
This I explained to her in all elaboration and I hope 
courtesy. She might, considering her old connexion 
with the paper and all she had done for it, have turned 
and rent me. On the contrary she rather applauded 
me for taking a line of my own and only suggested a 
hope that we might find subjects in future of common 
interest. 

No woman, no lady, no contributor could have 
behaved with greater consideration. She was indeed 
as full of tact 2s she was of human kindness. After 
that I met her but seldom but on all the occasions 
when we did meet I well know that we both remem- 
bered that interview. The mistake to which I have 
referred in connexion with Mrs. Lynn Linton and 
the SaturpDAy Review is this. Mr. Layard seems to 
think as many other people have thought, and naturally 
enough, that the articles which followed up a success 
made by “‘ The Girl of the Period” were written by Mrs. 
Lynn Linton. This is only very partly true. They 
were written largely by other hands. Some of them 
were written by a very justly celebrated author and 
historian. This as we read in the books of our child- 
hood is ‘‘a fact not generally known,” and a fact with 
which naturally Mr. Layard could not be acquainted. 
He is to be congratulated on having written with in- 
sight and sympathy concerning a lady of remarkable and 
interesting personality. 

Iam, &c. 
Water HERRIES POLLOCK. 


PROJECT FOR PUBLISHERS.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
22 Mark Street, Portrush, 22 May, 1got. 


Sir,—Mr. Samson's interesting project in your issue 
of 11 May has been also to many others a long-cherished 
wish. It is a fact that the high price of the best 
monthlies is a serious hindrance to the spread of ideas. 
Not that the middle classes and the literate public 
cannot afford the half-crown. Of course they can and 
would gladly pay it for a magazine which they could 
read through and enjoy from cover to cover as they do, 
say, the Satrurpay Review. But, since these high- 
class monthlies became so numerous, it is seldom that 
any one of them contains more than two or three 
. articles of general interest. To read all that one wants 
in the monthlies or quarterlies, one would have to get 
them all at a cost of from twenty to thirty shillings a 
month ; and worse than the cost would be the mass of 
useless padding with which one would be overwhelmed. 
The reprinting of a dozen or twenty of the best articles 
of each month in one compact magazine at the half 
month would ‘not injure the sale of any of the 
“‘thunderers” as Mr. Samson calls them. They are 
paid for by libraries and would continue to be so. 
Their proprietors would doubtless have to be compen- 
sated and also rewarded for their discrimination in 
having published articles which were worthy of more 
permanence and circulation than any one monthly could 
afford. The authors also of selected articles would be 
paid over again. Purchase of copyright might be a 
heavy item. Let it be so. 

As to the prospect of profit I cannot agree with Mr. 
Samson that such a review would ever rival ‘‘ Tit-Bits ” 
or deprive the ‘‘ Family Herald” of an admirer. But 
people who live in London and have access to fine 
libraries have no idea of the thousands of educated 
people who are living in remote places, in Ireland, 
India, the Colonies and the Continent who would hail 
with enthusiasm such a monthly visitor and would pay 
gladly any reasonable price. 

If it were started at a shilling and afterwards raised 
to two shillings in case the shilling subscription were 
found inadequate to cover expenses, the same class 
which now supports the SaturDay and to which the late 
‘R. H. Hutton made the ‘‘ Spectator” a necessary of 
life, would in a few months provide a liberal reward for 
judicious editing of an Eclectic Review. 

Yours faithfully, 


AGNES Murpuy. 


i 


THE HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE ON 
‘““FAITH AND FOLLY.” 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REviEw. 
Archbishop’s House, Westminster, 24 May, 1go1. 


Dear Sir,—My attention has only just been drawn 
to an unprovoked attack upon me by Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge, in your issue of 18 May, page 635. Since 
you have given up a column and a half to my assailant, 
I feel sure you will, in simple justice, allow me space 
for a short reply. 


1st. Mr. Coleridge represents me as affirming that :— 
‘* Ifa vivisector’s purpose be to benefit mankind, nothing 
he does to sentient animals can be called cruelty.” I 
absolutely deny that I ever made any such statement. | 
laid it down that no act of vivisection can be justified 
except on ¢hree conditions (vide p. 381). Mr. Coleridge 
gives your readers ove of these conditions, and sup- 
presses the other two, and then holds me up to general 
execration; leaving me wondering whether it is so 
much as possible for anti-vivisectionists ever to be fair 
to those who differ from them. 


2nd. He finds fault with my logic because, as he puts 
it :—‘* I begin the chapter by showing that it is impos- 
sible to measure the extent of an animal’s capacity for 
pain, and then I proceed to conclude that they suffer 
less than ourselves.” But, I submit, there is no want 
of logic here; and no contradiction. Even without 
being able to measure to a nicety the degree of intelli- 
gence in beasts, I may most certainly affirm that beasts 
are not as intelligent as men. Similarly ; I may quite 
logically acknowledge the impossibility of accurately 
determining a beast’s capacity for pain, and yet at 
the same time affirm, that it is less than that of man. 
Take another instance. Who shall say exactly how 
high above the earth a bird may fly? No one. Yet 
surely, without determining that point, we may safely 
and logically declare that no bird can fly up to the 
Pleiades ? 


3rd. His next plaint is expressed as follows :—‘‘ ‘ Has 
not God,’ exclaims Mgr. Vaughan, ‘designed, and 
fashioned, and called into being the wolf as well as the 
lamb, and the vulture no less than the dove.’”’ Then he 
attempts to eviscerate the statement by appending the 
sapient remark :—‘‘ Yes, and Jack the Ripper, as well 
as the Monsignor.” Here confusion of thought does 
indeed ‘‘ reach its climax,” as Mr. Coleridge very truly 
observes, and I thank him for the expression. What! 
God made Jack the Ripper? No. He did nothing of 
the sort. God made Jack. True. But Jack made 
himself ‘‘the Ripper.” God is not the Author of moral 
evil. And though this is what Mr. Coleridge’s words 
imply, I am glad to think that he was not premeditating 
such a horrible blasphemy when he indited them. Let 
him weigh well the famous distinction of the great 
S. Augustin ‘‘ Quasi duz res sunt; homo et peccator. 
Quod audis homo, Deus fecit ; quod audis peccator, 
homo fecit.” I feel I am in better company and ina 
saner atmosphere, with the great Saint and Father of 
the Church, than with Hon. S. Coleridge. 


4th. Here is another instance of confusion of thought. 
Because, in common with thousands of the best and 
most tender-hearted men living, I think that experi- 
ments on animals, under certain conditions, should be 
tolerated, Mr. Coleridge calmly asks :—‘‘ Does Mgr. 
Vaughan then advocate the vivisection, for experi- 
mental purposes, of babies, women, and men?” Surely 
this question is a little childish? What is the con- 
nexion ? Because Mr. Coleridge grants—unless he be 
a fanatic—that sheep may be killed, and that lamb 
cutlets may be eaten ; am I compelled by the pressure 
of logic to insist that therefore Mr. Coleridge must 
allow that children also may be slain, and baby cutlets 
be eaten! Really, sir, I am weary of such anti-vivi- 
section logic—call it rather anti-vivisection trifling ! 
The two cases above mentioned run parallel. We must 
accept both, or reject both. Does the Hon. Coleridge 
advocate the eating of babies? Query ? 


I am, yours, &c. 
Joun S. VAUGHAN. 
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REVIEWS. 
LORD BYRON. 

“* The Works of Lord Byron.” New Edition. Letters 
and Journals. Vols. IV.-V. Edited by R. E. 
Prothero. London: Murray. igor. 6s. 

|* his preface to each of these volumes the editor 
again congratulates himself that further new instal- 

ments of Byronic reliquiz are now for the first time 

presented to the world—but the remonstrance made in 
these columns more than two years ago nevertheless 
still holds good. As far as this edition has gone we 


are indebted to Mr. Murray for some 426 new | 


letters of Byron. Why should we be forbidden the 
means of distinguishing the new from the old? 
example, out of fourteen letters to Hoppner in Vol. IV. 
seven are new, and there could surely have been no 
harm in letting a reader know by asterisks in the index 
which the seven are without expecting him to collate 
all previous collections. It seems to us that this rather 
churlish reticence can only suggest the idea that the 
new material is without interest or value—which is by 
no means the case. We find for instance in Vol. V., 
complete and in their proper sequence, the ‘‘ Detached 


Thoughts ” written in a note-book at Ravenna in 1821 
which have been previously drawn upon but as yet | 


never printed in full. In this particular case to indicate 
the parts hitherto unpublished might have caused more 
disturbance to the reader than need have occurred with 
the letters. However that may be, it would be un- 
gracious to make too much of so small a grievance in 
speaking of an edition which has so many claims on our 
gratitude. 

We have been struck by the unfailing stores of know- 
ledge which the editor has brought to bear upon 
Byron’s allusions and quotations, which are often 
traceable to sources ephemeral and obscure. It may 
have come naturally enough to a Byronic biographer to 
be aware that Byron was a reader of Otway’s ‘‘ Venice 


because he came to feel that he had wronged him, and 
in the case of Keats for no worse or less humane 
reason than that Keats was dead. Byron’s stric- 
tures upon the poetry of Keats, some of which 
are, we believe, here published for the first time, 
entirely unjust as on the whole they are, can hardly 
fail to cause some of Keats’ more temperate ad- 
mirers a sort of qualm. These coarse metaphors are 
no doubt an outrage on Keats—yet we feel that Keats 
has influenced a school as applied to whom these meta- 
phors might not be outrageous, and a literary contro- 
versialist has gained not a little when he has forced us 
to admit that ‘‘ we know what he means.” Nor must 


_ it be forgotten that these coarse violences were penned, 


For | 


Preserved” and consequently to identify an allusional — 


phrase from that play which Byron misattributes to 
Addison—but to let readers know that such a line as 
“*the cold the faithless and the dead” is from the 
““Lady of the Lake” involves an extent of labour 
which none but those who have gone through it can 
appreciate. Collaborative kindness, or an appeal to 
**Notes and Queries” may do much—but our thanks 
are none the less due to editors who when confronted 


of Pope. 


' in high life nor in solitude”! 


with a lonely phrase such as ‘‘ nam vita gaudet mortua | 


floribus” run it to earth for us, by whatever means, 
in a Latin poem of Cowley’s. Those concerned in this 


edition are also to be congratulated on their choice of | 


the engravings, which are for the most part judiciously 
confined to portraits of the men and women who played 
a part in Byron’s life or contemporary sketches of the 
houses and surroundings in which he lived. Vol. V. 
has the curious and clever silhouette, in white paper 
against a black background, cut out by Mrs. Leigh 
Hunt of Byron as he appeared, in very wide trousers 
and lilliputian spurs, after his daily ride upon the Lido. 
We forget of which of Byron’s portraits Mrs. Hunt said 
that it reminded her of ‘‘ a great schoolboy who had just 
had a plain bun given him instead of a plum one.” Mrs. 
Hunt must have been at times a trying inmate. When 
Byron complained that somebody had attacked his 
morals, it was Mrs. Hunt who observed that it was the 
first she had heard of them. 

It is almost inevitable to think at times of Byron’s 
ethical status and to ask the question which Lord 
Rosebery at once put and repudiated as regards 
Napoleon—whether he was a good or a bad man? 
Such questions are not profitable perhaps, but they 
are certainly interesting, and, if properly put, need 
not be offensive. We note that a contemporary 
critic is extremely violent upon Byron’s moral 
attitude and seems to think that this republication 
of his prose is likely to be corruptive of youth. With 
this notion we cannot by any means agree ; for kindh- 
ness and courage are pretty good fundamental virtues. 
Criticism has to admit that Byron was not a coward— 
that he did many acts of disinterested kindness—that 
he was remarkably unvindictive and would carefully 
withdraw from print some passage reflecting on his 
contemporaries —in the case of Scott, for instance, 


not, as Gifford might have penned them, to show off his 
skill in literary Billingsgate, but were spontaneous out- 
bursts against a school of poetry which Byron honestly 
and from his soul abhorred. 

Some portions of these attacks upon Keats the 
editor has thought it well to represent by asterisks. If 
some of Byron’s prose is unprintable—and, having re- 
viewed not long ago in these columns an unexpurgated 
Rabelais, it is an admission that we make with re- 
luctance—it seems better that this kind of hiatus should 
be marked either by some conventional sign which may 
equally denote two words or twenty, for instance, by a 
couple of brackets—or else that the asterisks should 
correspond spatially and numerically with the words for 
which they do duty. Wemay be wrong, but it looks to 
us as if the asterisks had been sprinkled here at hap- 
hazard according to the exigencies of the particular 
printed page. We may add that it seems to some that 
long biographical notes upon writers, such as Peacock, 
who may be found in the ‘‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ” have tended to overload this edition. 

However that may be, these two volumes give happy 
opportunity for re-reading some of the most interesting 
episodes of Byron’s Life, including as they do his 
sojourn at Venice and furnishing us with attractive 
literary appendices bearing on his campaign in defence 
That controversy gave Byron an excellent 
occasion for rising into eloquence ‘upon the wings of 
perversity and of displaying his fine gift of witty and 
natural invective. ‘‘ When they have overpassed the 
Alps of Highgate, and traced to its sources the Nile 
of the New River ”—how telling, if unjust, such phrases 
are against the Cockney poets who had ‘ never lived 
It is in such writing 
that Byron seems to take us back to a time when the 
language was racier than he found it. Whatever 
stumblings he may have been guilty of in verse, it is 
always delightful to recur to the effortless polish of his 
imperishable prose. 


ARCTIC AND ANTARCTIC TRAVEL. 


‘¢ First on the Antarctic Continent, being an Account of 
the British Antarctic Expedition, 1895-1go0.” By 
C. E. Borchgrevink. London: Newnes. gor. 
Ios. 6d. 

‘‘Farthest North, being the Record of a Voyage of 
Exploration of the Ship ‘ Fram,’ 1893-96, and of a 
Fifteen Months’ Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and 
Lieutenant Johansen.” By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
With an Appendix by Otto Sverdrup, Captain of 
the ‘‘ Fram.” London: Constable. 1900. 6s. 

eg is fitting that these books should be contrasted ; 
for their authors, though men of one race, and 

though they penetrated nearer the two poles than any 
of their predecessors, stand asunder in character and 
achievements as widely as the poles they sought. 

Nansen, the man of science and of culture, approached 

the problem of his great journey by exact and refined 

methods. He collected and discussed all existing 

information regarding the Arctic regions, he deduced a 

theory of the movements of currents in the Arctic sea, 

and confident in the correctness of his conclusions he 

did not fear to 

“©, . . put it to the touch, 
And win or lose it all.” 


The design of his ship and the plan of his route 
assured him of success if he was right, and left him 
little hope of escape if he was wrong. He was right : 
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hence, although an Italian officer has since outdistanced 
him towards the Pole, Nansen will always remain a 
type of the scientific explorer, and therefore we welcome 
this cheap, light and clearly printed edition of a book 
which has already become a classic amongst works of 
travel. 

Mr. Borchgrevink, half English, half Norwegian, 
though his family is apparently of Dutch origin is a 
man no whit inferior to Nansen in tenacity of pu‘pose 
and physical courage. This record of his journey 
towards the South Pole shows that no difficulties can 
daunt him, neither the physical obstacles of cold and 
ice, nor the more serious troubles of raising money and 
equipping an expedition. He seems to be a born com- 
mander; from his portrait one might judge him to 
belong rather to the Elizabethan than the Victorian 
type of explorer, and like the British soldier he does 
not know when he is beaten. Beaten he is, and badly, 
in the attempt to write a book. He is either careless 
or ignorant to an amazing degree, and in contrast with 
the easy grace of Nansen’s treatment of the scientific 
questions arising in the course of his narrative, the 
clumsy efforts of Mr. Borchgrevink to expound problems 
which he does not himself comprehend almost excites 
our pity. Ignorance or carelessness in the writer who 
assumes knowledge is like cowardice in the military 
commander, not to be passed over in silence however 
brilliant the other qualities of the individual may be. 
Mr. Borchgrevink’s scientific assistants supply appen- 
dices which appear to be of some positive value ; but 
we cannot read with pleasure the description in the 
text of any natural ‘‘ phenomenon, if so it might be 
called ” (p. 83). 

Altogether apart from the abstruseness of science, 
there is a display of ignorance as to nautical terms 
and procedure, which would not discredit a Margate 
tripper, but is unusual in the commander of an expedi- 
tion by sea. What in the name of Neptune is ‘‘ the 
head of the undermast” (p. 57) and why is the burgee 
of the Royal London Yacht Club photographed on 
p- 215 called the ensign ? 

Of the plan, style and grammatical construction of 
the letterpress we cannot trust ourselves to speak. 
They are creditable neither to author nor publisher. 
The photographs however are not only numerous but 
they are all good, and many are of very great interest. 
Mr. Borchgrevink gives vivid descriptions of the moving 
and piling up of the ice-packs, and of the fearful storms 
which raged around his quarters at Cape Adare. He 
had a few adventures which are recounted with gusto. 
The most serious was when a great mass of ice fell 
into the sea near the spot where he and Captain Jensen 
had landed. We venture to quote his own words :— 

‘*A tidal wave, if I may so term it, because of its 
similarity to such—a raging, rushing wave—rose like a 
wall from the plunge of this million of tons of ice-mass. 
It seemed rapidly to grow as it hurried towards our 
ledge. We saw and heard all this magnificent but 
awful phenomenon, while we instinctively rushed to 
the highest part of our beach and stood close to the 
perpendicular wall of the mountain. .. . The wave 
struck me first, lumps of ice dashed against my back 
and I stuck to the rock until I felt that the blood 
rushed from beneath my finger nails. I had time to 
call out to Captain Jensen to stick to the rock also 
when the icy water closed over my head.” 

A really good chapter is devoted to the habits of 
penguios, those quaint and solemn birds so soldierly in 
their bearing as they line the rock-ledges, so curiously 
human in their loves and rivalries and domestic cares. 

The culminating episode was the first landing on the 
great Antarctic ice-barrier, and the march to the furthest 
south. The date of this landing is not mentioned nor 
its duration, nor the distance traversed, nor the altitude 
attained. It is stated that the ship entered a sort of 
harbour in the ice wall on 16 February, 1900, and was 
**moored to the ice-sheets by ropes and an ice-anchor,” 
and on the roth the homeward voyage was commenced. 
We are not told if the land party was away from the 
ship for one night or for two; but it appears to have 
travelled about 15 miles from the sea and the highest 
latitude attained is stated to be 78° 50'S. 

There is no reason to suppose that the story is not 
absolutely genuine; its imperfections are of a kind 


common to many very passable books of travel. We 
have one more proof that the marshalling of rough 
notes into literary form is more difficult than dog- 
driving or skz-running, and that it may land the un- 
skilled novice in very similar difficulties. 


THE GODS ON EARTH. 


‘The Plea of Pan.” By Henry W. Nevinson. London: 
Murray. gor. 55. net. 


M R. NEVINSON dedicates his book ‘‘ to the Earth- 

Mother,” and his introduction is ‘‘On the Savage 
Soul.” He has written a curious, original, almost an 
excellent book, in which a feeling for what is primitive 
in man struggles with something only too modern in its 
crude vigour. His style, like his subject-matter, can be 
fine, severe, succulent, and can slip suddenly from some 
original harmony into a meaningless discord. Thus 
he says, quaintly : ‘‘ some follow prudence, who is the 
grandmother of the little virtues,” and then degrades 
his agreeable homeliness by adding, ‘‘and at times 
rewards them with an approving sixpence.” Speaking 
finely of love, he brings in the intruding touch of com- 
monness by such a failure to be witty as: ‘‘ in the higher 
ranks of life many a shrinking and fastidious gentleman 
has been converted at his touch into a bold, bad poet.” 
More often he has emphasis without depth, and is 
pointed without cutting any very interesting mean- 
ing into things. But he has something to say, and 
what he has to say is an appeal on behalf of the old- 
fashioned god Pan, ‘‘the dog-of-all-work,” whose 
clumsy touches he imagines had something to do with 
the making of man. In four studies called ‘‘A New 
Pheidippides,” ‘‘ A Priestess to Apollo,” ‘‘ The Fire of 
Prometheus,” and ‘‘ Verticordia,” he allegorises boldly, 
bringing the actual god himself, not only into parts of 
Greece once familiar to him, but into Northumberland 
with a barrel-organ, and, as a shepherd, into the 
meadows near a cathedral close. The author speaking 
in his own person, and Pan speaking through the 
author, are not, indeed, very clearly distinguish- 
able, and the confusion is not always as subtle or 
humorous as it might be. Both remind one at times of 
Emerson, of Thoreau, of Whitman ; of those, that is, who 
have tried to interpret some of the silences and cries of 
the wild things that grow and wander and fly and swim 
in woods and air and water. ‘‘And so, as the poets 
say,” we hear Pan saying, ‘‘ it is I who hear the shrill 
cries of the eagles robbed of their brood. I help the 
goat in her labour, and teach her to lick the kid all over 
with her blue tongue. I lurk in the forest when the 
tigers are full of love. I am in the look of the dog 
whom his master kicks. I count all the sorrows of the 
over-driven horse.” And Pan is concerned with man, 
too, with certain among men. ‘‘I sit beside the 
fisher all night, far out at sea in his lonely boat. 
He is rough and heavy, twisted with wet and 
cold; he smells of nets and fishes’ scales; to 
me he is more beautiful than the great marble 
Parthenon of Melos. I stand with the hunter, waiting 
in the snow till the furry creatures pass. I know their 
swift pains and his joys, both. Grizzled and dried like 
leather, in his old blue coat and bits of skins, he is 
fairer to me than naked Artemis. I am with the miner, 
hewing in his gallery under the earth ; when the roof 
falls in, I hold his battered head. His mates say: 
‘He wasn’t a bad sort of man; now he must be 
buried.’ His wife and children cry, and I cry with 
them, more than for dead Zeus or an assassinated 
King.” All this is well done, but does it not 
seem just a little as if it were calling attention 
to its own resonant tread and the music to which 
it marches? Mr. Nevinson, entering his appeal 
for the simple and earthly of the earth, is himself 
always somewhat self-conscious in his simplicity and 
picturesque roughness. He writes in rhetoric, as 
an advocate, not letting us overhear the conclusions 
to which he has come, or the voice of his dreams as it 
whispers unlikely secrets. Nothing in his book comes 
to us with the direct, irresistible sincerity, the perfect 
imaginative beauty of truth, which speaks once in his 
pages as he quotes the Connaught love-song, in which 
a girl cries: 
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‘«* A thousand farewells to last night ! 

It is my grief that it was not to-night which came 

first.’ 

A transposition of the mythology and legends of 
ancient Greece into the conditions of modern life has 
many times been attempted ; perhaps best in Heine’s 
‘Gods in Exile” and Pater’s ‘‘ Denys |’Auxerrois.” 
Mr. Nevinson uses his gods too moralisingly, not 
giving them a chance to be themselves. He uses them 
to preach his own ideas, almost with a kind of con- 
tempt, such as the maker of an image to be worshipped 
might have for the image he had made. It is as if his 
mind rather than his imagination were concerned with 
these beautifu!, personal symbols, into which man has 
put the deepest part of his poetry, and so little of his 
logic. 


THE LABOUR MEMBER. 


‘Henry Broadhurst, M.P.” Autobiography. Intro- 
duction by Augustine Birrell. London : Hutchinson. 
16s. 

* is a fair excuse for writing an autobiography that a 
man began life as a stonemason and climbed to the 

heights of an under-secretaryship for the Home Depart- 

ment. As Mr. Birrell says, the combination is suffi- 
ciently rare to excite interest in the process. 
that Mr. Broadhurst was born in 1840 and obtained his 
seat on the front bench as early as 1886 shows that he 
owed his rise to certain class advantages, and this book 
explains very well what they were. The explanation is 
the general rise in political importance of the work- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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| 


| 


The fact | 
arguing the question. 


helped largely by the reputation of his bull-dog and 
his black pipe. He has enjoyed himself, but he naively 
regrets, after experiencing the vicissitudes of office, 
that he did not accept the Inspectorship of Canal 
Boats at £600 a year. As Mr. Broadhurst was never 
an important person politically we do not expect to 


| find revealed the inner mysteries of the events and of 


the personages who played their parts during the time 


_ his political records deal with ; but there is a consider- 


able amount of interesting gossip about persons, 
events, and places which we all like to read about. 
Of course he is a Radical and says what we expect 
him to say about Liberal and Conservative Govern- 
ments respectively. That is common form, but the 
book is almost as free from bitterness and unfair- 
ness as such a book could be. Mr. Broadhurst 
has even nothing harsh to say against his fellow 
labour members ; which is a triumph of self-restraint. 
The hardest thing he says is that the working- 
men cannot be got to appreciate the advantages of a 
large labour representation. That he himself places 
its value much higher than they do is natural; and 
he thinks that in order to secure a larger representa- 
tion payment to members ought to be made. But 
he either has not heard of Mr. Chamberlain’s famous 
depreciation, or he agrees with it to some extent, 
or the admiration and respect which he has the 
courage to confess he feels for Mr. Chamberlain prevent 
The very sympathetic re- 
ference he makes to the disadvantages of the labour 
members is not an answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s criti- 


_cism ; but we have certainly no intention of disputing 


ing classes and trade-unionism, with the keen scent of © 


Mr. Gladstone for utilising popular movements in | 
| hope his book will have the success it deserves as the 


his own interests. It was Mr. Gladstone’s cue to 


cultivate the working classes, and his patronage of | 
' useful career. 


Mr. Broadhurst resulted in an experiment sufficiently 


striking, and attended with little risk owing to his | 


protégé’s rare qualities of simplicity, honesty, and good: 
sense. The personal interest of the book is very con- 


none of the irritating egotism which often mars auto- 
biographies, and might not unnaturally be expected 
where a labour leader, who must be by his position a 
somewhat assertive person, takes up pen to describe his 
own achievements. Perhaps this pleasant feature of 
the book is due to the fact that Mr. Broadhurst never 
troubled himself much about his education ; he did not 
care for books at any time, and he enjoyed his black- 
smithing and stonemasoning in a thoroughly unpriggish 
spirit which has fortunately remained with him through- 
out life. He appears never to have envied his 
‘‘ betters,” and he admired with healthy mind the Oxford 
colleges while he was repairing their roofs, without 
breaking his heart and becoming bilious in mind because 
he was not a fortunate member of the académic frater- 
nity, which he looked up to with the unsophisticated 
admiration of the simple-minded countryman. This 


geniality and freedom from bitterness kept his manners | 


good, and he was quite at ease afterwards when the 
turn of fortune made him almost as intimate with the 
great people whom he met in public affairs as he had 


been with his colleagues of the Trade Unions Congress. © 


On the test matter of official clothes he was quite 
reasonable. 
taste in dress, and it is very creditable to Mrs. 
Broadhurst that he finds no fault with the home-made 
clothes she provided for him several years after he 
entered Parliament. Poor Mr. Childers was greatly 
shocked with a colleague who would not order a 
Court dress: but as Mr. Broadhurst said, with 
his good sense, it was ridiculous in the case of 
a man who had scarcely emerged from a life 
of vicissitude and hardship. The difficulties were 
surmounted by the delicacy of the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Speaker; and Mr. Broadhurst 
has the gentleman’s instinct of not raising personal 
questions unnecessarily. 

Mr. Broadhurst dwells without exaggeration on 
what must be the inconveniences of Parliamentary 
life to a man whose income is not more than £200 
a year, but he accepted its hardships and became 
quite popular, as labour members indeed usually are, 


siderable ; its tone is good, and there is little or almost | ‘The Peace Conference at the Hague.” 


his statement that they have earned a reputation for 
their class of solid and abiding worth to the common- 
wealth. He himself has set a high standard, and we 


admirably written record of a striking, singular, and 


THE HISTORY OF A FIASCO. 
By Frederick 
W. Holls. London: Macmillan. 1900. Ios. net. 


C= has little patience with this book. It would 
be possible to say of it that it formed a permanent 


' and valuable record of the historical event which it 


He prides himself on having quite a nice | 


| 
| 


commemorates, if that event had had any result 
worth taking seriously. If anyone is not content 
with the general impression left on his mind from 
the accounts of the newspapers, up to the time when 
they gave up trying to interest their readers in the 
proceedings at the Hague, we do not deny that 
he will get here as complete a statement of the facts 
as can be obtained. Perhaps better; for Mr. Holls 
was one of the members of the Conference appointed 
by the United States: an active and able member : 
and he does his best to convey the illusion that he 
really took part in something that was immensely 
important. He fails; though that is not the fault of 
the advocate but of his cause. If we criticise his title- 
page, it is almost a sufficient treatment of his book. 
It contains the legend ‘‘ The Peace Conference at the 
Hague and its Bearings on International Law.” When 
we have read through the book we find, as we knew 
indeed, that the Conference had, and has had, no 
bearings on International Law, which is exactly where 
it was before the Conference was summoned. Of the 
other title-page futility we can only say that it is 
eminently appropriate for its vagueness and its high- 
sounding inanity as the keynote of the proceedings of 
the Conference. ‘‘ Justitia elevat gentem”! ‘*‘ Who’s 
a denigin of it, Sairey?” The Peace Conference did not 
discover it, and it certainly did nothing to show the 
practical application of the unimpeachable sentiment to 
the matters which it discussed for over two months. The 
work of the First Committee whose function it was to 
consider plans for lessening armaments completely 
broke down. Mr. Holls deprecates the misconception 
which led to the conference being called the ‘‘ Disarm- 
ament Conference.’ Call it the Partial Disarmament 
Conference then, and it still remains the fact that even 
this turned out utterly impracticable and nothing was 
done. Subsequent events have only confirmed the cer- 
tainty of the instinct which led Europe to see in the 
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proposal a stratagem of Russia. It is evident that the | 
suspicion was shared by the plenipotentiaries, and after 
the project had received its coup de grace it is apparent 
from Mr. Holls’ account that the interest of the Russian 
negotiators in the whole affair became lukewarm. 
Moreover we see quite clearly that the negotiators, not 
wishing for very shame to break up after their debauch 
of high-sounding sentiment, set themselves to snatch 
the Conference from the fire by resolving desperately that 
they would at any rate do something to show that 
‘* Justitia elevat gentes” by establishing a Court of 
International Arbitration—at least on paper. It is 
laughable to read the elaborate discussions as to the 
constitution of the Court, the rules of advocacy, and the 
rules of procedure, when one reminds oneself that never 
a single case has been brought before it ; and nothing 
seems less likely at present than that one ever will. The | 
whole thing was an afterthought : it was not mentioned | 
in the original Russian circular : and it was, as we said, a | 
desperate effort to save the Conference from derision. 
After all the pomp and parade it would have been too | 
utterly ridiculous to have separated without doing more 

than re-edit without much alteration, if any, the rules of 

war, and to apply the rules of the Geneva Convention to 

maritime warfare. All that was done could have been 

equally well done by the ordinary modes of diplomacy: | 
but something else was needed for keeping up appear- | 
ances, and the sham was accomplished without anyone © 
who took part in it deceiving himself for a moment as | 
to its real character. There are pages on pages of | 
showy rhetoric, Russian, American, Frenchman and | 
Belgian vying with each other as to who could say the | 
finest things without meaning anything. German 
bluntness and honesty pricked many a bubble, and we 
are glad to say that the British speakers inflated none. 
But the honours for really effective speaking were | 
carried off by Yang-Yu the Chinaman, who apparently 

made his only speech in private and it was this ‘‘ Too 

much talkee-talkee, too little doee-doee.” That was 

common sense in pigeon English, but Yang-Yu was 

brilliantly witty when he remarked, after the articles 

concerning mediation were translated and explained to 

him, that they seemed incomplete since they ought to 

provide that the mediating Power should not ‘ charge 

too high a price for its services in the cause of 

humanity ” ! The solemn farce could not have been more 

prettily exposed. The Chinaman, adept in the school of 

humbug and palaver, saw through the whole thing, and 

must have been immensely bored by it. We cannot 

conceive how, with these phrases running through his | 
mind, Mr. Holls can have brought himself to write up | 
the Conference as he has done. But he seems to have 
lost his head in that atmosphere of grandiloquence 
which is the native air of American writers and speakers. 
If he had been re-drafting the American Constitution, he 
could not have gone about the work with more por- 
tentous solemnity. He really ought to have taken a 
course of Mark Twain or Artemus Ward before com- 
posing his account of the Conference. He should have 
burlesqued the speeches, and putting the documents in 
an appendix have left them severely out of the body of | 
the text, and indeed out of the book for they are waste 
paper. As a merely personal narrative by an eye- 
witness of all the Congress doings it would have been 
readable. We could then have had more of Yang-Yu, 
and perhaps more of such humours as M. Bourgeois’ 
mock menu with its ‘‘ Conflit de Hors d’ceuvres, Potage 
médiation, Consommé Protocol final, Tourne dos a la 
guerre,” and soon. Mr. Holls has missed a chance of | 
obtaining a reputation as a humorist for the sake of | 
writing a big book on quasi-international law. 


VARIOUS VERSE. 


** Pieces and Sonnets.” By H. R. North. London: 
Gay and Bird. 1900. 1s. 6d. net. 

** The Prayer of Saint Scholastica.” By Lady Lindsay. 
London : Kegan Paul. Ig00. __ 35. 6d. net. 

‘*The Mystery of Godliness.” By F. B. Money Coutts. 
London : Lane. 1900. 35. 6d. net. 
**Songs and Lyrics.” By C. W. Wynne. London: 

Grant Richards. 1g00. 3s. 6d. net. 


_ or curtailed as metre may require. 


‘Flowers of the Cave.” Edited by Laurie Magnus 
igs Cecil Headlam. London: Blackwood. gor. 


+ Attempts in Verse.” By C. H. Hoole. London: 
Rivington. 1 4s. Gd. 

‘* Writ in Barracks.” By Edgar Wallace. London: 
Methuen. 1900. 3s. 6d. 


je Pee, as most people understand it, is not a 
strong point with the writer of “ Pieces and 
Sonnets.” The spaces of his line are rigidly pre- 
scribed, and if the word will not fit it is lengthened 
Even with the 
obvious advantages that this Procrustean plan affords 


| the poet, his metre is often shaky. The matter of 


the poems is provoking. Many sentences begin intel- 
ligibly only to end in fog. The thought (when de- 
tected) is usually depressing : 


“* Thro’ childhood and thro’ youth my heart has bled.” 


_ The anemia thus produced is perhaps responsible for 


the inability to sustain consecutive thought. Of a 


** lost love’ we read: 


** With silver words you breathe away the blight, 
That long has taken all in utter spite.” 


In utter spite of mixed metaphor, bad rhyme, and queer 
verbs the verse is not hopelessly without promise, or it 
would not be noticed here. Mr. North does not 
imitate and has faint traces of imagination. 

In the latest book of poems by Lady Lindsay we 
find much the same merit and defect as we have 
noticed in her previous verse. Much of it is smooth 
and fluent, and there are pleasant touches of descrip- 
tion. Of the short poems that make up the bulk of 


the volume some are quite worthless, some rather 


graceful in fancy and expression. In her use of images 
Lady Lindsay is nearly always clear, but the thought 
while easy to follow is seldom fresh or vigorous. To 
this perhaps is due the fatal fault—profusion of those 
‘* poetical ” words in which poetry is popularly supposed 
to consist. Evidently Lady Lindsay has cultivated her 
turn for verse with some care and it seems a pity that 
her style just misses the scholarly level. A touch of 
austerity is needed to relieve her lines of the air of 
commonplace which remains in spite of obvious desire 
to avoid the slipshod. These lines are an example of 
her better and simpler manner : 
Now see: 

The red sun drops behind the dusky hills, 

And nightly dews rise from our sombre vale. 

Farewell, beloved—for belov’d thou art, 

Dearer to me than all the world can hold, 

Dearer than wealth, or power, or fame or strength.” 


As a piece of philosophy ‘‘ The Mystery of Godliness ” 
has not greatly impressed us. The proposition that 
‘* all religions contain the seeds of heresy ” will at this 
date startle nobody and bore many. Nor does “‘ the 
Story of the Fall” (in its purely philosophical aspects) 
strike us as engaging material for poetry. The main 
idea of the poem (so far as we can gather it) is that the 
Christian builds his creed upon a dream 


‘* That God is matched by Satan’s skill” 
not perceiving that 


creation spells... 
The one Oneness, from whom Sin 
Nor death a separate fief can boast.” 


In other words, Christianity and Hegelianism do not fit ; 
which we fancy will strike some theologians as debat- 
able to say the least. At any rate we see nothing to 
be gained by putting all this into verse. The poet is 
not lacking in vehemence : 


‘** Religion marches (so you boast) 
With bayonets fixed and naked blade ; 
But do you think the Holy Ghost 
Is Minister of War and Trade ?” 


Many we believe admire this kind of stuff as ‘‘ bold 
and unconventional.” To us it appears only cheap and 
tediously familiar. Certainly it is unworthy of Mr. 
Coutts. These platitudes of ‘‘the daring thinker” 
loom large in every heap of minor-verse books. We 
are really sorry that Mr. Coutts is a philosopher. As 
a writer of verse, simply, he has somewhat unusual 
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gifts. He is sonorous and inventive in diction, the 
form and rhythm of his lines are scholarly. It says 
much for the command of style that in spite of the 
subject-matter this poem is quite free from banalities — 
of expression. What Mr. Coutts can do in poetry, as — 
distinct from verse, we cannot profess to judge from | 
this work. We believe he would be a good poet if he | 
had no ‘‘ message.” : 

In “* Songs and Lyrics” Mr. Wynne devotes himself 
chiefly to the passion of love. This would be excusable 
if the songs had a trace of individuality, which they 
conspicuously lack. Mr. Wynne escapes the ridiculous 
(which in love poems is something) but the succession 
of trite images is wearisome. The poems of nature 
are no better. Every phrase gives the impression that 
one has heard it not once or twice before. ‘‘ Bosky 
dell,” *‘fiery noon,” ‘‘sapphire sky,” plashing 
waters,” ‘‘sunset lights,” and a ‘‘ mellow voice,” all 
appear on the scene in seven short lines. This sort of 
thing we are convinced is not so much bad style as 
poverty of thought. When a poet has really got any- 
thing to say he does not write like a schoolboy with 
the Gradus before him. The schoolboy is a victim, 
but no one is forced to address lines to ‘‘ The Ring- 
Dove,” still less to publish them. Good men however 
continue to do these things and there seems no special 
reason why we should single out Mr. Wynne for re- 
proach. What he says is straightforward and in- 
telligible, and he keeps his afflatus well within bounds 
of metre. Only those who read minor poetry at large 
can appreciate these small mercies. 

Usually anthologies made up of pieces with a 
common theme are not anthologies at all, and should | 
be carefully avoided by lovers of poetry. The aim 
is didactic and literary merit counts for little with the | 
strenuous editors. The more praise is due to ‘‘ Flowers | 
of the Cave,” which is a delightful book and quite the | 
best of its kind that we know. All the pieces carry | 
with them some thought of our mortality, but the in- 
clusion of such poems as Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ The‘ 
Future” shows in how wide a sense the editors have 
applied their principle of selection. Besides the poems | 
there are some fine passages of English prose, some 
selections (few but good) from French verse and prose, 
and some admirable examples of translation from the | 
classics. Many perhaps would have preferred the 
Homer and Vergil passages in a good prose version. 
One or two omissions strike us. We see no reason 
why Matthew Arnoid’s ‘‘A Wish” should be left out | 
where other of his poems, apparently less appropriate, 
are given. Poems too like Lamb’s ‘‘ Hester,” with its 
exquisite last verse, and Byron’s lines ‘‘ And thou art 
dead, as young and fair,” might well have found a place. | 
The main point however is what the book contains, and | 
here we may praise without reserve. Nothing is given 
that is not beautiful. To appreciate this anthology it | 
does not seem at all necessary to take special interest 
in death. The book is well printed, but the showy gilt 
rather spoils what would have been a pleasant binding. 

Mr. Hoole in his ‘‘ Attempts” rises to no great 
heights, but some of the shorter poems are not un- 
pleasing. Of the longer poems, particularly ‘‘ Cacilius,” 
we think little. They are tedious and defaced by many 
lapses into prose of the baldest. The best of the son- 
nets read rather well. Though quite unambitious, they 
are written in a strain of quiet feeling which here and 
there has something of poetry. Occasionally we get a 
bad shock, as when we read 


** There are two elements in all reform,” 
but these lines soothe us in their simple way : 


‘The gliding of the stream, 
And the birds singing, and the soft blue sky, 
Seem like life passing in a summer dream, 
As though no winter storms could e’er come nigh 
A scene like this, or any human deeds 
Seem louder than the whisper of the reeds.” 


The poems ‘‘ Writ in Barracks,” as the title might 
suggest, deal with human nature somewhat obscured 
by a cloud of dropped aspirates. Needless to add the 
trail of Mr. Kipling is conspicuous. At the same time 


Mr. Wallace is more than a base imitator. He has 


talent of asort, and in his own line (for the many who 
admire it) is no doubt readable. 
‘*°’E doesn’t want no pass, 

*E’s journeying first-class, 
*Is trav’lling rug’s a Union Jack, which isn’t bad at all : 

The tune the drummers play 

It ain’t so very gay, 
But a rather slow selection, from a piece that’s known 

as ‘ Saul.’” 

After all why charge Mr. Wallace with imitation ? 
Why shouid not any number of rhymesters express 
what they conceive to be the meditations of the private 
soldier in what is now accepted (by the civilian) as his 
dialect? The trick seems easy. But these things are 
of the new “‘ poetry,” and do not concern us. 


NOVELS. 
‘Jack Raymond.” By E. L. Voynich. London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 


This book runs some risk of being taken for a 
‘‘problem novel.” It does indeed suggest problems 
many and deep, some of them insoluble, but it would be 
a grave injustice to confound this stern, forceful piece of 
work with the poor stuff that passes under the counter- 
feit name of ‘‘ problem” fiction, fiction which suggests 
no problem in heaven or on earth but how people can 
be such fools as to write it and how there can be still 
greater fools to read it. Such readers will find no enter- 
tainment in this book, which contrives so to deal with 


_ questions most difficult as to avoid all suggestiveness 


or shadow of scandal. It may well be that there are 
things which should not be so much as named amongst 
us, but the Pauline dictum is liable to be twisted into, 
Do it, but never speak of it. It is necessary to speak 
at times, and the author of this book has written wisely 
under the stress of that necessity. Conventions, as she 
would doubtless admit, are most useful things and nine 
people out of ten will do well to leave them unques- 
tioned, but it is not the less good from time to time 
sharply to be reminded that conventions are not 
morality. We are given in this story (though it is 


_ hardly a story) portraits drawn with painful strength 


and truthfulness of four victims of the fallacy that 
takes convention, the armour of morality, for morality 
itself. The Puritan Rector, who cannot conceive of 
natural purity and indeed can see nothing in virtue if 
it has not involved a struggle, is his own victim and 
the wife nephew and niece are the victims of his 
severity. ‘‘ Jack Raymond” should not be called 
fiction ; it should be called tragedy, for of tragedy it 
possesses many elements in their simplest and severest 
sincerity. The workmanship, too, is good ; the effect 
is produced by strokes few but clean and sure. Neces- 
sarily it is an excessively painful book to read, so 
painful that-it will naturally repel many, but any toning 


| down of the pain would have meant a corresponding 


fining down of truth. 


Devil’s Plough.” 
Macqueen. Igor. 
This volume, which is printed in America, is further 
described as ‘‘ The Romantic History of a Soul Con- 
flict,” a secondary title which recalls a little too vividly 
similar specifications from the headlines of the Yellow 
Press ; and this impression of highly coloured verbosity 
is not removed by a perusal of the book as a whole. 
A study of the wit and brilliance of Parisian salons 
under Mazarin and Anne of Austriais a rather ambitious 
undertaking. It is not simplified by interweaving the 
Soul Conflict of a prominent churchman which finally 
drives him to missionary labour in the Canadian wilds ; 
and in its whole performance the story falls very con- 
siderably short of any measure of success. It is unreal 
and inflated throughout, while the witty repartee of 
those brilliant Parisian salons excels the airy badinage 
of private schoolboys of eleven or so only in its high- 
flown pretentiousness. 
‘*Mononia.” By Justin McCarthy. London: Chatto 
and Windus. gor. 6s. 

Mr. McCarthy has reproduced with considerable 
elaboration the character and atmosphere of upper 
middle-class society in a seaport town of the province, 
Munster, whose medieval name the heroine and the 
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story conjointly bear, and the pleasant tenour of this 

‘“love-story of ‘ forty-eight’” does not suffer by the | 
slightly antiquarian tinge thus given it. The love- 
making runs its course not without stress and trial, 
but with no poignancy of treatment; and though 
heroine and heroes are enthusiastic in the cause of 
Irish liberty, the Saxon oppressor figures also among 
their friends, in the shape of a middle-aged widower 
justified by Radical tenets. The narrative style (and 
there is more pure narrative than is usual nowadays in 
novel-writing) is consonant to the theme, and its serene 
and inviting current offers a pleasing contrast to the 
Jack-in-the-box qualities of studied eccentricity which 
are common contemporary substitutes for merit. 
Though not particularly original or striking, the book 
has a distinct attractiveness. 


SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. 


“ The Church and New Century Problems.” With Preface and 
Introduction by J. W. Hocking. London: Wells Gardner. 
1900. 25. 6d. 

“Social Development under Christian Influence.” By M. | 
Kauffmann. London: Kegan Paul. 1900. 

The excellent addresses by various writers in the first 
of these volumes are published under the auspices of the 
Christian Social Union ; but there is very little of what we 
usually call Socialism in them. The Bishop of Durham opens | 
with a discourse on the Empire, very weighty and not a little | 
obscure ; no doubt “in Empires, no less than in men and | 
nations, differences of function answer to fulness of being,” but | 
we are not sure whether we have gained very much by having | 
it pointed out tous. We get nearer business with Canon Scott | 
Holland on the State (but why does he spoil a fine poetic style | 
by those sudden drops into slang?) ; and here, as in the | 
addresses that follow, all that is claimed for the State is a large | 
increase of power in the way of inspection and regulation of the 
conditions of labour ; there is not a word about State produc- 
tion, or nationalisation of land or property ; the feeling of some 
of the contributors is shown rather in the way they seem to , 
think, as Mr. Percy Dearmer dces, that no private individuals 
had a conscience as to where they bought their goods or had © 
their clothes made before the advent of the Christian Social 
Union ; and metheir tacit assumption that in all the big labour 
conflicts labour has always been right and capital always wrong 
and tyrannical. Still most of the addresses are admirable 
statements of the problems of our national life; we would 
especially commend Canon Gore on the Municipality, Canon | 
Barnett on the Temperance question, Mr. Chandler on that of | 
Overcrowding and Housing, and Dr. Fry on the rural 
problem and what can be done by co-operation. 

Mr. Kauffmann gives us a series of lectures on Socialism and | 
on Christianity as a sociological factor. He may claim to bea 
specialist on the subject, and the footnotes to his pages show 
that he has studied it diligently and read the recent American, 
French, and German literature on the question. His own 
treatment of it however cannot be called either able or original ; | 
pages of elaborate theorising succeed in giving us glimpses into 
the self-evident, pointing out a great deal that we know already, 
and proving what nobody denies. The lectures do not rise 
above the level of harmless platitudes, pleasantly optimistic but 
not very instructive. 


“Francis, the Little Poor Man of Assisi.” By james Adderle;. 
With an Introduction by Paul Sabatier. London: 
Arnold. 1900. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Adderley is always clear and very seldom dull, but he 
writes as if the British public were a class in a girls’ Sunday- 
school, who needed to have everything explained, and to whom 
it would be a revelation to hear that “the Crusades had 
exercised a great effect upon the Church,” or that Pope 
Innocent II. “ quarrelled with our bad King John over various | 
matters.” He has, as he frankly tells us, taken M. Sabatier’s 
Life of S. Francis and out of it compiled a short and fairly 
interesting life which may attract people who would not care to 
read the original. In his list of modern biographies he rather 
strangely omits the excellent essay by Sir James Stephen in his 
“Ecclesiastical Biographies.” Mr. Adderley always finds it 
hard to write a book without bringing in the Christian Social 
Union, and it is brought in here ; but he is merciful and does 
not give us very much. 


“Holy Matrimony.” By the Rev. W. J. Knox Little. (The 
Oxford Library of Practical Theology.) London: 
Longmans. 1900. 55. 

This book professes to treat the question of marriage from 
the historical, philosophical, and religious points of view. The 
author writes of the morality of the old world, the reforms | 
introduced by Christianity, the religious aspect of the family 
and the duties of its members, and modern dangers to the 
sanctity of married life. It is obvious that properly to treat all 
these aspects of the subject requires not only religious earnest- | 
ness but also philosophical power and wide and deep historical | 
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knowledge. Of Canon Knox Little’s religious earnestness there 
can be no doubt ; but we very much doubt whether he is either 
a philosopher or an historian. The philosophic portions of his 
book have a second-hand ring about them, and his historical 
survey of the morality of Greece and Rome is anything but 
adequate ; it is unfair and untruthful to take the severest pages 
of Juvenal and Tacitus as representing the average morality of 
their age, in order to heighten the contrast with Christianity. 
When the author gets to the domain of practical advice to 
people of his own time, he is on firmer ground ; he has put 
well together the usual arguments against the re-marriage of 
divorced persons and on the deceased wife’s sister, and his 
chapters on family life and its duties and responsibilities are 
sound. ‘Taken all together the book is dull; but cut into 
lengths and employed sparingly, it would do well for sermons. 


“The Clergy in American Life and Letters.” By D. D. 
Addison. 1900. 5s. “The Influence of Christ in Modern 
Life.” By N. D. Hillis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1900. 6s. 

The popular sneer that parsons’ sons turn out badly is un- 
true not only of England but of America; some of her most 
famous men of letters, Emerson, James Russell Lowell, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Henry Ward Beecher, have been sons 
of ministers. Mr. Addison’s book, with its cheery descriptions 
of old-fashioned American life and its well-proportioned bio- 
graphies of modern clergy and their work, is very pleasant 
reading, though it will naturally be more interesting to 
Americans than to Englishmen. The chapters on Beecher 
and on Phillips Brooks give us the impression that the 
American minister of religion exercises more influence through 
the press, the pulpit, and the platform, but less in private, as a 
parish priest, than his English brother. Beecher and Bishop 
Phillips Brooks seem to have made their whole life subservient 
to their preaching, and their influence must have been immense, 
though indeed throughout this book the number of remarkable 
characters we are introduced to, and the accounts of their vast 
effect on the national life, remind us of certain chapters in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit.”. What we are told however of the 
American pulpit oratory confirms us in the belief that though 


| very fine in its way, it is not oratory of the highest kind ; it is 
| oratory that has to be popular, and that gains and retains its 


popularity by an excessive use of anecdote, illustration, and 
metaphor. 

An extreme instance of this is given us in Mr. Hillis’ 
book ; he strings together anecdotes and illustrations under 
the impression that the result will be eloquence and argument. 
His alternative title “A Study of the New Problems of the 
Church in American Society” led us to hope for at least a 
serious attempt to grapple with the difficulties that face modern 
Christianity ; but we have nothing but the ordinary platitudes 
of the preacher who prides himself on being up to date in his 
science and on despising old-fashioned theology. There may 


| be arguments occasionally, but they are so swamped by the 


anecdotes that we can hardly detect them; there is very little 
theology, ancient or modern ; and his wild exaggerations on 
subjects where we can check him make us doubtful as to his 
statements where we cannot. “ Augustine’s works are in thirty 
volumes” (the Benedictine edition, including opera spuria, 
only runs to eleven); “three hundred years ago italy pos- 
sessed art treasures innumerable. To-day only a few broken 
fragments and a few rotting canvasses remain,” and so on. 
Yet the preacher who cannot retain the attention of his 
audience without telling stories, will find plenty of stories to 
tell here. 


The title of Colonel Brunker’s book reviewed last week is 
“ Questions on Military History” not “ Military Law.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Ceur de Louise. By Henry Greville. Paris: Plon. 1gor. 
3f. 50c. 

No literary reputation has been more admirably achieved, 
more honourably maintained in France than Henry Greville’s. 
The name, a household word, is universally respected ; for 
quite fifteen years it has been inseparably connected with the 
novel that pleasantly portrays “la vie simple,” “la vie saine,’ 
the novel whose pages are pure from first to last yet never 
tedious, never maudlin. At no time, in fact, have Henry 
Greville’s fifty or sixty volumes appealed only to families, to the 
“ jeune fille :” opening for their particular pleasure with a scene 
in an orchard—young girl swinging in a hammock, young 
cousin in flannels and straw hat, admiring—and closing with 
their return from the altar of the village church a few years 
later, the organ playing. Madge, “ wilful” Madge, a bit of a 
hoyden, undeniably a tom-boy, and Cousin Jack, who takes 
photographs, have not been the characters ; nor has a colourless 
country house, “ The Rookery,” been the scene. Henry 
Greville has simply turned her attention to what most French 
novelists despise or ignore—the happy life, the life natural—and, 
by her refreshing treatment of it, has charmed even those whose 
taste has been more or less vitiated by a course of realistic, 
decadent, and “problematic” literature. The publication of 
her books has been each time a stimulant, a never-failing anti- 
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dote, a truce after a nightmare ; and so we have good reason 
to resent and deplore the painful and mordid study of Jacques 
and Louise Rieul now set before us in her latest 


novel. Indeed we can scarcely imagine a more harrow- 
ing book, a book so unillumined by happiness and 
hope; we have suffering throughout—and it cannot 


be said that amends have been made when Jacques 
Rieul, after persecuting his wife so cruelly that she eventually 
commits suicide, becomes repentant on his death-bed. Nothing 
could be more contemptible than his treament of Louise who, 
in her youth, almost perished in a fire and whose nerves have 
‘been shattered by the disaster. This is the point of the book—for 
Louise’s nightmare can only be dissipated by care and kindness 
and, as her husband jeers at her and threatens to put her in an 
asylum, she gets worse and worse. The climax comes when a 
fire breaks out in the excursion train that is taking Louise and 
Jacques to Trouville. Louise, panic-stricken, mad almost, flies 
from the scene of the catastrophe and, after running wildly for 


miles across country, drowns herself: and is buried, when her | 


body has been discovered, as a pauper. The description of her 
flight might have been written by Maupassant or Zola—it is 


book, indeed, is powerful ; 
some and exhilarating qualities—the charm, in fact, which we 
expect from Madame Henry Greville. 


Eve Victorieuse. By Pierre de Coulevain. 
Lévy. 1901. 3f. Soc. 

In that brilliant novel, ‘“ Noblesse Américaine,” M. Pierre de 

Coulevain introduced us to a party of rich Americans en voyage. 


Paris : Calmann 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 
Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES, ACCIDENTS 
AND EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 
Cuter Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £4,600,000. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £40,000,000. 


FIRE. 
INSURANCES ARE — AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE = FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rat 
LIFE. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 
Absolute Security. Large Bonuses. Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against Employer's Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for full Prospectus to W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 


grand, it is grim, and it is unutterably harrowing. The whole | 


but it entirely lacks the whole- | 


His characters in “Eve Victorieuse” are rich, belong to the | 


United States and also visit France, but are entirely different 
from (though just as remarkable as) their predecessors. More- 
(Continued on page 714.) 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
President, RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


On Deposit of £1,052 12s. you may secure at Any Age, Without Medical 
Examination, the following Guaranteed Return :— 
(1) Payment of £35 a year for Life. 
(2) Payment at Death of £1,000, or £1,305 in Twenty Annual Instalments. 
_® Loan during Life up to £950. 


The distinctive offered by the Murvas Lire may be inferred from 
the fact that, of the total payments made, nearly £106,000,000, over 
£860,000,000 Sterling has been paid to Living Policyholders. 


All Policies now by the Mutuat Lire embody ¢ of guaranteed 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE FREE OF FURTHER CHARCE; H 
LOANS; LIBERAL CASH SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


FUNDS EXCEED 266,000,000. 


Heap For THE UniTED KINGDOM : 


16, 17 & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. (Esrasuisuep 1808.) LIFE. 


CAPITAL - - £1,200,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHrapstpr, LONDON, E.C. 
WEstT END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—The valuation at 31st December, 1899, 
showed INCREASED PROFITS, INCREASED INCOME, 
INCREASED FUNDS, REDUCED EXPENSES. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates. Liberal Conditions, 
Prompt Settlement of Claims. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1882. 


CAPITAL - - - THREE MILLIONS. 


Paid-up Capital and Funds, as at December 31, 1899, £1,618,404. 


Head dy EXCHANGE STREET, MAN 
ndon Office : KING WILLIAM STREET 
West-End oan 18 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO LACE, S.W. 
Indisputable World-wide Life Policies. No Restrictions. 
Fire jurances in all parts of the World. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. CHARLES POVAH, Sué-Manager. 


FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office i is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES qucced £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


G. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Accumulated Funds - £15,600,000 
Annual Revenue - - - = £1,600,000 
All belonging to the Members, among ae the Whole Profits realised are 


divi 


LONDON: 28 CORNHILL and 5 5 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Policies issued this year will participate in the Division of Profits for the seven 
years ending 31st December, 1gor. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounvDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Invested Funds - £3, 319, 959 | Bonuses Declared .. £3,784,000 
Annual Income $355,057 | Claims Paid .. £10,545, 235 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM OF BONUS DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM RATES OF PREMIUM (with and without Profits). 


NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


| ‘The large sum of £299,601 out of the surplus of £621,191 was carried forward 


| 


undivided at the division in 1898, the interest upon which will fall into the 
profits of the next division. 


Write for Prospectuses of Special! Schemes and Proposal Forms to 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


NORWICH UNION 


LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £20,000,000 STERLING. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


(1) LIMITED PAYMENTS with ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 
(2) FOUR PER CENT. INCREASING INSURANCES. 


FULL PARTICULARS on application to 
Head Offiice-NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES— 


Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, E.C.; 195 Piccadilly, W 
t Victoria S 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inv Fields, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS........-. 


£40,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, . Limited. 


Est. —1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; .W.; and 47 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000, Paid-up, Total 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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over, the novel as a whole is 


the same conclusive evidence of the author's polished style, | is plunged into disaster. 


keen sense of justice and proportion, complete knowledge — 


equally notable: it affords | gambling club) triumph in the end, while the Marmier family 


The death of the daughter and 
suicide of her father are tragically conceived—a grim touch of 


(carefully acquired) of his subject : qualities so pronounced in | realism is that which shows the brilliant marriage proces- 
the case of M. de Coulevain that he must be regarded to-day as | 


one of the most important leaders of the Naturalist school, in an 
entirely new field of observation. Thoroughly acquainted with 
the characteristics, admirable and otherwise, of the American, 
no one could more vividly portray (revealing their separate 
faults and virtues) the contrast between Americans and 
Parisians. But M. de Coulevain’s knowledge of mankind is 


not limited to the peoples of France and America ; he is equally | 


at home in Italy where, in “Eve Victorieuse,” we linger for a 
while and where, after glimpses of cosmopolitan spheres, we are 
introduced to the life of the Italian nobility. Nothing could be 
more striking than the portraits of Comte Sant’Anna and his 
mother ; Helen Ronald and Dora Carroll, the Americans, are 
equally remarkable creations, and the war between two moral 


| sion that “Une Crise” 


loves begins when Sant’Anna makes love to Helen (who is | 


married) in romantic Continental fashion. Helen’s resistance, 
Sant’Anna’s stratagem, the scenes between both, the separation, 
Helen Victorious, all are brilliantly conceived ; Sant’Anna’s 
plan to marry Dora Carroll, Dora’s admiration for the Italian, 
Helen’s unrest and fruitless protestations, the marriage between 
Dora and the Count, are other striking incidents ; but Helen’s 
concealed passion for the Italian and her fear that he may find 
it out are the chief points. Eventually, months later, Helen 
discovers herself cured; she feels “safe,” she has baffled 
Sant’Anna, she has conquered her passion and proved vic- 
torious—woman has been stronger than man, hence: “Eve 
Victorieuse.” 


sion of one of the “rastas” coming down the steps of the 
church as the funeral cortége of Lucile Marmier passes. At 
no time, however, is the book unnecessarily offensive; M. 
Gorton-Busset writes well and does not hesitate to chastise his 
“Bonnets Verts.” We infinitely prefer his book to another of 
the same kind, “ Qui perd gagne,” by M. Alfred Capus. 


Une Crise. By Pascal-Forthuny. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3f. Soc. 

Possibly, in noticing this novel, we shall convey the impres- 
is melodramatic and rubbishy, almost 
insane. It must be read to be appreciated—for who will not be 
sceptical of its value when we say that its chief character is a 
woman in scarlet who fascinates a literary man more by the 
colour of her dress than by her personal charms : and who is 
strangled beneath her lover’s eyes and without his interference ? 
Jeanne, in fact, is a woman of the loosest conduct. But although 
Myoris, the literary man, tries hard to leave her, he remains 
her slave from first to last. She is his grim destiny, his horrible 
fate ; when a madman seizes and strangles her, he, realising 


| that her death alone can free him from her, makes no effort to 


prevent the murder. And he begins a new life, returns to his 


| family, sighs with relief. Still the book, in its execution, has 


undeniable qualities. It is written with veritable vigour ; its 


principal scenes are strongly constructed, and each character 


| is powerfully sketched. Florent, the philanthropist, who tries 


This, only a bare outline, can give but a slight | 


idea of M. de Coulevain’s story, and we regret that lack of | 


space prevents us from dwelling more exhaustively upon it and 
upon the excellence of the workmanship. Each chapter has 
some special merit; we would particularly draw attention 
to the fifth which contains a brilliant description of a fashion- 
able cosmopolitan restaurant in Daris approached not before 
midnight. It is one of the most masterly passages in this 
thoroughly masterly book. 


Un Lycée de Jeunes Filles. By the author of “Les Sévriennes.” 
Paris : Ollendorff. 1901. 3f. 5oc. 


“Les Sévriennes” and its successor have made us realise | 


how infinitely more competent is Madame Gabrielle Réval— 
the author—to deal with the question of education for women 
by women than that unenlightened, long-winded, and wordy 
“ féministe,” M. Marcel Prévost. “ Les Sévriennes”—a record 
of the daily life led by high-minded, natural girls in the college 
of Stvres—was packed with sympathy and humour; full of 
atmosphere and colour, and therefore a veritable reproach to 
M. Prévost’s monotonous “ Frédérique” and “ Léa.” 


The , 


author had evidently experienced the life she described, and | 


now, with equal saccess, she gives us a kind of sequel through 
which we meet an old Sévrienne, Marie Fleuret, who has 
passed out of the pupil stage and become a teacher. The 
scene is a “lycée” 
ciples and by cultivated women, and naturally it meets with 
opposition from narrow-minded as well as from religious 
quarters. Still, it outlives calumnies, withstands persecution, 
prospers. All the sympathetic qualities and charms of “ Les 
Sévriennes ” are to be found in this volume, but there is also a 
note of sadness. Marie Fleuret receives her congé in the end 
on account of ill-health (occasioned by an unhappy love-affair), 


to save Myoris, is a curious but most sympathetic creation. 

The following books will be noticed later on: “Grands 
Ecrivains d’Outre-Manche” (Calmann Lévy) ; “La Comtesse 
d’Houdetot” (Calmann Lévy) ; “Sa Majesté ’Amour” (Cal- 
mann Lévy); “Le Cceur Innomerable” (Calmann Lévy) ; 
Jeux Passionnés ” (Ollendorff) ; Vieilles” (Ollendorff) ; 
“Une Diplomate” (Colin) ; “ Aphrodisia de Thalie” (“En 
Histrionie ”). 


For This Week’s Books sea page 716. 


‘*The standard of highest purity.’’—Tue Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 


in the country conducted on liberal prin- | 


and she would be left stranded in the world but for the pro- | 
tection of another old Sévrienne, that delightful daughter of a | 


Bohemian from Montmartre, Berthe Passy. The scenes be- 
tween these two are now gay, now pathetic ; it is good to meet 
Berthe again, amusing to hear her still address her father (who 
fishes all day) as, “mon vieux Jules.” A capital sketch is that 
of the Minister of Public Instruction who visits the place to 
distribute the prizes, another that of the director of the school. 
The book, in fact, can only add to Madame Gabrielle Réval’s 
high reputation as a humorous and humane writer, as well as 
a polished stylist ; and we are glad to see that she has “in pre- 
paration” two new books: “ Lycéennes,” a novel, and “ Les 
Sévriennes,” a “ comédie de mceurs.” 
Les Bonnets Verts. Mceurs Rastaquouéres. 
Busset. Paris: Ollendorff. 1901. 3f. 5oc. 
The word “rastaquouére” signifies (usually) a flashy and 


By Gorton- 


(always) an unscrupulous fellow who lives by his wits ; it hasa | 


diminutive—* rasta :” and, according to M. Gorton-Busset, 
there thrive hundreds of these “undesirables ” in Paris. Most 
of them, however, are foreigners, or, as J. Drumont would say, 
**des sans-patries.” All speak French villainously, and each 
one’s métier is villainous ; in justice to M. Gorton-Busset we 
have to say that each one is vividly, often brilliantly, sketched. 
Of course the atmosphere is not pleasant, but the gloom is 


often illuminated by the healthiness and humanity of the | 


Marmier family—the pigeons who are plucked. 
most 
Bourse, but others which depict the racecourse at Long- 
champs and the smoky salle of a Montmartre music-hall are 
also full of colour and, in the last case, wit. Unfortunately, 
the “rastaquoutres” (the members of the “ Bonnets Verts,” a 


One of the | 
striking chapters portrays a feverish day at the 


| Sure cure for anemia and weakness. 


Free from aint Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing ae to be found.” 


CADBURY'S cocoa is. Perfect Food.” 
ORIENT LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT —— and COLOMBO. 
GREEN & C } Head Offices : 
anagers 1 ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, he nee or to 
Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S 


COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL. 
P. & . SERVI CES. 


EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STR Arts," CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND 


P. & Oo. TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
P. & « TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices,122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S 


PA, BELGIUM.—Twelve hours from London 


Summer Season, Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, 
Regattas, Lawn Tennis, Cc ycling, and Bataille de Fleurs. Finest Baths in Europe. 
High-class Hotels at moderate prices.—For- 
details apply to M. Jutes Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 
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‘*T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The Mayor” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT - from 4 gs. 

FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, 34s. 

NORFOLK SUIT » 605. 
JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


is employed in 


PREVENT FRAUD 2", 


of CHEAP GERMAN air-tubes GENUINE 
fitted to genuine outer covers of Dunlop 
air-tubes. 


Trade Mark, 


DUNLOP TYRES. = Of all Cycle Agents. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, LTD. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham, and Branches. 


CYCLES 


AUT OPTIMUM 
AUT NIHIL. | 


FITTED WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND TWO BRAKES 
TO ORDER. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON “APPLICATION TO 


THE ROVER CYCLE CO., LTD., Meteor Works, COVENTRY. 


19 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. BIRMINGHAM : 
LONDON { i327 NEW BOND STREET, W. 9 BROAD ST. CORNER. 


EPPS’S 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


COCOA 


LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE, 


£f G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
49s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS, 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


PENS 


are the 
BEST SYSTEM, 


BEST QUALITY, 
and SATISFACTION is >” 
GUARANTEED to 
Three distinct sizes— 
10/6, 16/6, 
ss steel pen 
2 5 /= ‘2 can be 


post free. matched exactly. 


Other Prices— 
11/6 to 


The Best Fountain 
ee Pen Produced is the 
“SWAN.” 


Write for Catalogue— 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


2 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
a 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
“a 3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 


Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS, 
To be had of all Stationers. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefuliy Catalogued and prom; ae oy! offered for 
« Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BookKMEN, Lonpon.” Code : Unicopr. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, Piccadilly, 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and talogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-boo! "&c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Publishers’ Remainders, in Great Variety, at much Reduced Prices. 
Catalogue No. 324, May 1901, containing many Important Purchases, Now Ready. 
W. GLAISHER, 

Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 265 High Holborn, London. 


READY THIS WEEK. 


THE DOUBLE CHOIR OF GLASGOW CATHEDRAL 
A Study of Rib-Vaulting. 
By T. L. WATSON, F.R.I.B.A. 
Demy 4to. Profusely Illustrated. 


“CITIZEN” PRESS, JaMEs HEDpERWICK & Sons, Glasgow. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIP 


EXAMINATION, JULY 16, 17, 18. One of 487 (£99 for the first 
year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30, per annum. Council Mominetions 
of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a scho 
ship. For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Strengthens, Beautifies the Hair, Prevents a and Scurf; and is 
also sold in a Golden Colour for fair or grey hair. Si 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and A. RowLanp & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


1901 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical 


and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
1901. Edited by J. Scorr KeLriz, LL.D. Revised Officially. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE WRITINGS OF KING ALFRED (d. 901). 


An Address delivered at Harvard College, Mass., March, 1901. 
8vo. sewed, Is. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY.’ By 


WILLIAM W. CarLiLe, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MACAZINE. 


Price 1s. ConTENTS For JUNE: 

‘PRINCESS PUCK. By the Author of ‘‘ The Enchanter.” Chapters V. —VII. 
SOME CHILDREN OF THE STATE. By W. H. Hunt. 
ANCIENT PISTOL. By H. C. Mincuin. 

OUT-PATIENTS. 

THE HUNT FOR THE WORD. 

HIS FIRST ENGAGEMENT. By Powe tt. Mittincron. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES. By Epwarp WuiTAkeER. 

IN LAVENGRO'’S COUNTRY. By W. A. Dutt. 
AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. P. F. RowLanp. 


THE CENTURY MACAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains: 
THE CENTRE OF THE WORLD OF STEEL. By Wa.tpown Fawcett. 
THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY CONTROVERSY. I. By Grover 
CLEVELAND. 
TOLSTOI'S MORAL THEORY OF ART. By Joun Apert Macy. 
THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. I. By Frances HopGson BuRNETT. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains: 
‘CAREERS OF DANGER AND DARING. VI. The Fireman. By Cieve- 
LAND Morrerr. 
IMPRISONED IN A MINE. By Carouine Apsot STANLEY. 
THE ALGONQUIN MEDICINE BOY. By Francis S. Pater. 
THE STORY OF BARNABY LEE. Serial. By Joun BENNETT. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


Just Published. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND, 500-1707. 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, LrmiTeEp, Old Bailey. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1028. JUNE, 1901. 2s. 6d. 
CHARITY. By “ Lixesman.” 
DOOM CASTLE: A ROMANCE. By Negi. Munro. 
OLD TIMES AND NEW ON THE INDIAN BORDERLAND. 
MINDS AND NOSES. By Dr. Louis Roptxson. 
A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE ON THE PEARL RIVER. 
BETWEEN THE LINES. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE EARL OF PEMBROKE.—II. MISTRESS 
FITTON. 

AN ERSTWHILE OWNER OF THE LAND. By A. B. FrercHer. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 

Te SHapow on THe SraceE—A AND PLAYER—THE 
Triumex oF tHE Acror—THe Srock CompaNny—THE STAGE- 
CarreNteR—Mopern Reatism—A National THEATRE -THE ExaMPLe 
oF FRaNcE—MAeEreRLINCK s “ Lire OF THE BEF.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpINBuRGH AND LONDON. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Henry Drummond (Cuthbert Lennox). Melrose. 25. 6d. net. 


CLassics. 

Euripides: Medea (Edited by John Thompson and T. R. Mills), 
Clive. 35. 6a. 

FICTION. 

The Crisis (Winston Churchill). MMJacmi/lan. 6s.—The Chronic 
Loafer (‘* Dollar Library.” Nelson Lloyd). Hetnemann. 45. 
net. —Our Friend the Charlatan (George Gissing). Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.—Ralph Marlowe (James B. Naylor). Zhe Werner 

Company. 6s.—Glendarroch (Murho). <Arrowsmith.—The Red 
Chancellor (Sir William Magnay, Bart.). JVard, Lock. 6s.— 
Doom Castle (Neil Monro). Blackwood. 6s.—Harry Richmond 
(George Meredith). Constable. 6d.—Bonanza (Ernest G, 
Henham). Autchinson. 6s.—Lady Haife (Neil Wynn Williams). 
Chapman and Hall, 6s.—On the Other Side of the Latch (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan). -J/ethue. 6s.— Lulu (Marie Limmermann), 
Freemantle. 6s. 

HIsTorY. 
Swallowfield and its Owners (Lady Russell). Longmans. 42s. net. 


The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494 (R. Lodge. Period IIL). | 


Rivingtons. 6s. net. 

China and the Allies (A. Henry Savage Landor. Two Vols.) 
Heinemann. 30s. net. 

Les Juifs en Roumanie depuis le Traité de Berlin (1878) jusqu’a ce 
jour (Par Edmond Sincerus). Les Lois et leurs Conséquences. 
Londres : Macmillan. 5s. net. 

The Belgians at Waterloo (Demetrius C. Boulger). Published by the 
Author. Is. 

Sir Harry Parkes in China (Stanley Lane-Poole). Methuen. 6s. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

A Manual of Psychology (G. F. Stout. Second Edition). Clive. 
8s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Soul’s Desires (G. Washington Moon). Longmans. _ Is. 6d. 

Greek Manuals of Church Doctrine (The Rev. H. T. F. Duckworth). 
Rivingtons. Is. 6d. 

VERSE. 

Poems of the Race (Marston Rudland). Stock. 3s. 6d. 

Kith and Kin: Poems of Animal Life (Selected by Henry S. Salt). 
Bell. 15. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Amateur Fish Culture (Charles Edward Walker). Constable. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
Bradshaw’s PRathing Places and Climatic Health Resorts. Kegan 
Paul. 25. 6d. 


Gentleman’s Magazine Library, The (Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme. Part XIII. Edited by F. A. Milne). Stock. 7s. 6a. 

Private Life of the King, The (By one of His Majesty’s Servants) 
Pearson. 55. 

Sketches of Booksellers of other Days (E. Marston). Sampson Low 
55. net. 

Trooper 8008 I. Y. (The Hon. Sidney Peel). Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

True Hamlet, The, of William Shakespeare (Robert Gray). Peter- 
head : Sentinel Office. 1s. 6d. 

Where is your Husband? and other Brown Studies (George Frost). 
Thomas Burleigh. 2s. 6d. net. 

Women and Men of the French Renaissance (Edith Sichel). Constable. 
16s. net. 

Yeoman Service (The Lady Maud Rolleston). Smith, Elder. 7s. 64. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE:—The lll Mall Magazine, 
s. 3 The Smart Set, 1s. ; The School World, 6a. ; The Century 
Illustrated Magazine, 1s. 4d. ; The Empire Review, Is. ; St. 
Nicholas, 1s.; Macmillan’s Magazine, Is. ; Temple Bar, Is. ; 
Longman’s Magazine, 6¢.; Crampton’s Magazine, 6d. ; Black- 
wood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d. ; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6d. ; The 
Humanitarian, 6¢@. ; The New Liberal Review, ts. ; The United 
Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Strand Magazine, 6d. ; The Sunday 
Strand, 6d. ; The Captain, 6¢. ; The Wide World Magazine, 6d. ; 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 25c. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 9. JUNE, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
EGITORIAL ARTICLES: 
THE PYRAMID OF STUDIES. 
ON THE LIN 
THE WAR OFFICE, THE | ADMIRALTY, AND =, COALING STATIONS 
—SIR JOHN C. R. COLOMB, K.C.M. 
THE POLICY OF THE POWERS IN THOMSON. 
VOLUNTEER EFFICIENCY 24S/2 W/LLIAMS. 
NICERIA AND ITS TRADE-4AROLD BINVLOSS. 
AN ART IN ITS INFANCY—4//SS MARY CHOLMONDELE}Y. 
COMPANIONS OF THE CONQUEROR—/. YORACE ROUND. 
FLORENTINE PAINTING OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY (Illustrate 
—ROGER E. FRY. 
THE ROMANCE OF A SONCBOOK -H2\AY NEWBOLT. 
CRAY AND DANTE—7“#4 PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
TRISTRAM OF BLENT, XX.-XX1.—ANTHONY HOPE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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Saturday Review. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. —With Portraits of Piet de Wet and of a Group 
of Convalescents. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


YEOMAN SERVICE: 


Being the Diary of the Wife of an Imperial Yeomanry Officer 
during the Boer War. 


By the Lady MAUD ROLLESTON. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘‘THE LIFE OF LORD 
LAWRENCE.” NOW READY.—SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Boswortn 


Situ, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at 
Harrow School, Author of ‘‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” “‘ Carthage 
and the Carthaginians,” &c. 


BRITISH POWER AND THOUCHT: @ Historical 


Enquiry. By the Hon. Atpert S. G. Canninc, Author of “ British Rule and 
Modern Pvlitics,” ‘* History in Fact and Fiction,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Bookman.—“‘ An able and interesting historical enquiry.” 
County Gentleman.—“ A thoughtful and stimulating volume.” 
Daily News.—‘‘ The critical reader will find materials for an argument, and the 
public which has enjoyed Mr. Canning’s previous studies will find in this last, one of 
the sort they will like.” 


NEW EDITION OF SIR HENRY THOMPSON’S 
‘“*MODERN CREMATION.” 


FOURTH EDITION. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo cloth, 2s. ; or in 
Paper Cover, 1s. 


MODERN CREMATION: Cremation: its History and 


Practice to the Present Date. With information relating to the latest improve- 
ments and experience both in this country and abroad. By Sir Henry 
Tuompson, Bart., F.R.C.S., M.B.Lond., &c., President of the Society since 
its Foundation in 1874. 
_ World.—** No reasonable person who studies the arguments so lucidly marshalled 
in this little work can deny the strength of the cremationist’s case.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PACIFICO. By Joun Ranpat. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Speaker.—‘* Mr. Randal’s narrative skill carries all before it. He never lets the 
reader's interest flag, but carries him like an eager traveller, up hill after hill with 
the sun of accomplishment and an extended view at the top of each. There are 
very few good story-tellers to-day, and we hope Mr. Randal will soon ‘tell us 
another,’” 

World.—‘‘ We cannot easily thank Mr. John Randal sufficiently for the delightful 
romance called ‘ Pacifico.’ Here is the real thing in brigandage.” 


THE SEAL OF SILENCE. By Artuur R. Conver. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Spectator.— Mr. Conder unquestionably belonged to the rare tribe of literary 
benefactors of whom Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Anstey are perhaps the most conspicuous 
representatives......Given the situations, the temperaments and antecedents of the 
dramatis persone, and the development of the story is above cavil.” 

Scotsman.— Seldom, indeed, does one come across a novel which can be read 
with such pure enjoyment...... It is clever and ingenious and thoroughly interesting 
from beginning to end.” 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE LADY. By Mrs. 


ScHUYLER CROWNINSHIELD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Spectator.— The setting of the story is gracefully contrived, and the final defeat 
of the Archbishop in his desire that the heroine should take the veil will be agree- 
able to Protestant readers.” 


Academy.— Aristocratic and sunny.” 
Dundee Advertiser.—“ As pretty a love story as could be wished.” 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. By Mrs. ve 1 Pasture, 


Author of “ Deborah of Tod’s,” ‘* Adam Grigson,” &c. (/n a few days. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


| “MENTIONED IN. . 


DESPATCHES.” 


Copies of February 16 issue of the ARMY AND NAvy GAZETTE, 
with its Special Supplement of South African Despatches and 
Lord Roberts’s, Major-Gen. Baden-Powell’s, Sir G. White’s, Sir 
R. Buller’s, and Sir C. Warren’s Recommendations, dated 
March 31, etc., 1900, can still be obtained. Price 63d., post free. 


Copies of April 20 issue of the ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE, 
containing a Special Supplement giving Lord Roberts’s later 
Despatch and Recommendations, dated April 2, 1901, and the 
whole of the Honours Gazette, dated April 19, 1901 (rewards for 
South Africa up to Nov. 29, 1900), can also be obtained. 
Price 63d., post free. 

Orders should be sent to the Publisher. 


Offices: 3 YORK STREET, = GARDEN, LONDON, 
w. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL. 


OUR FRIEND THE CHARLATAN. A Novel. 


By Georce Gissinc. With Illustrations by Launcelot Speed. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready at all Libraries. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
BY THE IONIAN SEA. By Georce Gissinc. 
With Illustrations in Colours and others in Black and White. 4to. 16s. 
(Ready. 
Chapters of narrative, description, and reflection, the results of a recent ramble 
in that part of Southern Italy which is least visited by tourists. 


A NURSE AT THE WAR. 


DIARY OF A NURSE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Being a Narrative of Experiences in the Boer Hospital Service. By ALice 
Bron. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. €d. [Next week. 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON’S NEW PLAY. 
LABOREMUS: a Play. By BjORNSTJERNE BJORN- 
son. With Portrait and Introduction. Crown 8vo. 5s. (Ready. 
STEPHEN CRANE'S NEW BOOK. 
GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD. By 


STEPHEN Crane, Author of *‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations by John Sloan. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Next week. 


NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY HAIFE: a Novel of Character and Circum- 


stance. By Nei Wynn Wittiams, Author of ‘‘ The Bayonet that Came 
Home,” “‘ The Green Field,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


THE AUTHENTIC DICKENS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


HARD TIMES and REPRINTED PIECES. 


With Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Marcus Stone, and Fred Walker, 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ, including Sketches of 


Young Gentlemen, Sketches of Young Couples, and the Mudfog and other 
st Sketches. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank and Phiz, and Coloured 
Frontispiece. Forming Vols. XV. and XVI. of the Series. 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS’S WORKS will be 


complete in 2t Volumes, square crown 8vo., and will contain all the Extra 

Stories, Sketches and Illustrations which have appeared only in the ‘* Gadshill 

Edition.” Each volume hasa FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR. 
Price 5s. each. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR JUNE. 


Containing :— 
THE COAL DUTY. By D. A. THOMAS, M.P. 
A FOOL’S PARADISE. By Lrt.-Cor. WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. Two Articles by BARON PIERRE DE 
COUBERTIN and THOMAS BARCLAY. 
A SHORT STORY. By CHARLES MARRIOTT (Author of ‘* The 
Column ”). 
ANTICIPATIONS. By H. G. WELLS (Third Article). 
Ke. &e. &e. 


Full T: wwelve-page Prospectus on application. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE ARMY. 

THE CANADIAN CONTINGENTS AND CANA- 
DIAN IMPERIALISM. A Story anda Study. By W. Sanrorpv Evans. 
Illustrated, and with 6 Maps. Cloth, 6s. 

‘A well-written, compact statement of work done for the Empire by Canada in 
South Africa .....Deserves serious study md every one....../ A very interesting, very 
suggestive, very stimulating work, and we hope it will be widely read.” : 
Daily Chronicle. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ABOUT CHINA. 

CHINA UNDER THE SEARCHLIGHT. By Wo. 

ArtuHuR Cornaby, Editor of the ‘‘ Chung-si-chiao-hui-pao.’’ Cloth, 6s. 
SIXTH EDITION. — 
THE FAR EAST. By Henry Norman. Fully Illustrated. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
325th THOUSAND. 
EBEN HOLDEN. by IRVING BACHELLER. 


Paper, MELIA BARR'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE MAID OF MAIDEN LANE. A Love Story. By 
the Author of “ Prisoners of Conscience,” “Trinity Bells,” &c. (Unwin’s 
Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 

THE LETTERS OF HER MOTHER TO ELIZA- 
BETH. By —~? Cloth, 2s. ; Paper, 1s. 

ANOTHER ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS. 
By Barry Paix. Cloth, 2s.; Paper, 1s. 

A COMEDY OF POLITICAL LIFE. 
THE GREAT NOODLESHIRE ELECTION. By J. A. 


Farrer. Cloth, 3s. 6d. z 
By a New Writer. 
THE YOUNG SQUIRE'S RESOLVE. by 
Gray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE DREAM-WOMAN. A Psychological Novel. 


KytHe Wy._wynne. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 


Cheap Ed. 


WALDO 


‘ London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
No. 292. June, 1901. 


BRITISH PESSIMISM. By Anprew Carnecie. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By Freperic Harrison. 

THE STANDARD OF STRENGTH FOR OUR ARMY: A BUSINESS 
ESTIMATE. By Sir Ropert Gipren, K.C.B. 

THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL IN INDIA. By His 
Excellency the Viceroy or Inpia. 

THE RELIGION OF THE BOERS. By the Rev. Dr. Wixcman (Canon of 
Grahamstown Cathedral). 

THE NEXT CORONATION. By L. W. Vernon Harcourt. 

THREE SCENES FROM M. ROSTAND’S “L’AIGLON.” By the Right 
Hon. Eari:Cowrer. 

THE EDUCATION BILL. By Dr. T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By L. A. Arneriey-Jones, K.C., M.P. 

= OFFERS TO SURRENDER GIBRALTAR. By Watter Frewen 
sORD. 

MR. SARGENT AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By H. Hamitton Fyre. 

THE PRESSING NEED FOR MORE UNIVERSITIES. By Professor 
Ernest H. STaruina, F.R.S. 

SOME REAL LOVE LETTERS. By the Hon. Mrs. CHarman. 

A LAND OF WOE. By the Countess or Mearu. 

THE RECRUITING QUESTION: A POSTSCRIPT TO THE ARMY 
DEBATE. By H. Lee, M.P. 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Rep. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lip. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JUNE 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE CAUSES OF UNIONIST DISCONTENT. By An Oxv Parita- 

MENTARY Hanp. 

OUR NEXT BLUNDER IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Sypnevy Brooxs. 
A RADICAL’'S PLEA FOR CONSCRIPTION. By Lorp Newton. 
“MORGANEERING.” By W. R. Lawson. 
THE FATHER OF ENGLISH ECONOMICS. By W. H. Matioce. 
M. ROSTAND'S PLAYS. By Miss Goptey. 
THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AS A CAREER. By Sir Cuartes Roe. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Mavrice Low. 
WILL LONDON BE SUFFOCATED: By H. W. Witson. 


= IDEALS OF THE AMERICAN SCHUOL-GIRL. By Miss Catuerine 
JODD. 


= ae OF ASIATIC POLICY (wish Map of the Baghdad Railway). 
by “* 


GREATER BRITAIN, : 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


Price 2s. 6d. Price 2s. 6d. 


The JUNE Issue of 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contains Articles ie the following Well-known Writers :— 


THE GOVERNMENT EDUCATION BILL. 
STANLEY. 

SOME SIDELIGHTS ON ARMY REFORM. By Captain Carnes. 

THE ECONOMIC DECAY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By the Author of 
Drifting.” 

BUT ARE WE DECAYING? By H. Morcan-Drowne, 

READING FOR THE YOUNG. By H. V. Weisse. 

COMMUNAL RECREATION. By Cuartes CHARRINGTON. 

THE SCIENCE OF COMPARATIVE LITERATURE. By Professor H. 
MACAULAY Posnerr. 

THE MISSIONARY IN CHINA. By H. C. Tromson. 

THE ESSENTIAL TSCHAIKOWSKY. By Ernest Newman. 

SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reaper.” 


By ithe Hon. E. 


Obtainable of all Booksellers, or a 
THE COLUMBUS COMPANY, LIMIT D, 
Columbus House, 43 and 43a Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE. 
A BUCKEYE HOLLOW INHERITANCE. By Bret Harte. 
MORE CURIOUS INCIDENTS AT CRICKET. By W. J. Forp. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. By W. W. Jacons. 
A BRITISH COMMANDO. An Interview with Conan Doyle. By Captain 
Trevor. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER OF RUBY CREEK. By A. C. Incusorp. 
JAPANESE BOTANY. 
THE LOCUST PLAGUE IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Franx A. Pyo. 
THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. By H.G. Wetts. 
SOME WONDERS FROM THE WEST. 
“ BLARNEY.” By Winirrep GraHam. 
THE SILENT SISTERS OF ANGLET. By Sir Georce Newnes, Bart. 
HAVE YOU AN OLD PRINT WORTH A FORTUNE? 
SANLINE’S CROSS ORDER. How a Cyclone Wrecked and Saved. By 
Mitron Kerr. 
THE EMPEROR'S GIFT. A Legend of Ancient Rome. By Frank 
FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. 
THE SUN PRINCESS. A Story for Children. 
CURIOSITIES. 
Price 6d. 
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ILITARY EXHIBITION, 
EARL'S COURT, West Kensington and West Brompton, 
SEASON TICKETS, ros. 6d., can be obtained at the Exhibition and the Libraries, 
ADMISSION DAILY, 1s. Open 12 noon till 11.30 P. 
MUNITIONS OF FLELD EQUIPMENT, COMMISSARIAT 
and MII TARY INVENTIONS SECTION 
MILITARY, HISTORICAL, & RELIC LOAN SECTION, 
GIGANTIC REALISTIC TABLEAUX o 
BRITISH ARMY TYPES and FRENCH ARMY TYPES. 
TRESTLE and PONTOON-BRIDGE BUILDING 
by ENGINEERS at 2, 6 and 7 P.M. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER cd ARDS. 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
AND OTHER MILITARY BANDS. 


THE EMPRESS THEATR 
IMRE KIRALFY'S GREAT MILITARY SPECT ACLE, 
CHINA: 


Or, THE RELIEF OF THE LEGATIONS. 
The most realistic dramatic spectacle ever presented. 
TWICE DAILY, at 3 and 8.30. 

Thousands of Reserved Seats, 1s. to 7s. 6d. 


1908, 


A Boat Trip on the Canton River, the Novelty of rg901._ The Living Shell, a 
Sensational Performance. The Stereorama, the attraction of the Paris Exhibition. 
Boer Farm. Chinese Soldiers’ Camp. Guillaume’s Marionettes. Sampson's 
American Continuous Vaudeville Theatre. The Great Water Chute. Chinese 
Dragon. Hall.of Mirrors. Military Living Pictures. Miniature Railway. Motor 


Launches, &c., &c. 
THE GIGANTIC WHEEL. 
IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS DAILY at 8 


And THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.39. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER. 
Miss Daisy Irvine, Mr. T. E. Weist Hill, and Mr. A. H. West. 
7s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 1s. RoperT NEWMAN, Manage, 


MR. ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
WAGNER CONCERT. QUEEN’S HALL. 


TUESDAY NEXT, at 3. 

NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA of 110. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Vocalist—MDLLE. DE LAROUVIERE. 
Reserved, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. ; unreserved, 2s. 6d., 15. 


MR. ROBERT NEWMAN’S 
YSAYE-BUSONI RECITALS. QUEEN’S HALL. 


THURSDAY NEXT, at 3. 
Solo Violin, Mons. YsAve. Solo Piz anoforte, Signor Busont. 
eserved, ros. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s.; unreserved, 2s. 6d., rs. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
KUBELIK. KUBELIK. 


MONDAY NEXT, at 3 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
Solo Pianoforte: MISS KATHARINE GOODSON. 
Accompanist : Herr LUDW xg a AB. Rud. Ibach Sohn’s Grand Piano- 
forte.—Tickets, 215., tos. 6d., 38, of usual Agents, and WHITE- 
HEAD, St. James's Hall. —N. VERT? 3 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
RICHTER CONCERTS. 


(Under the direction of N. VERT.) 
Conductor, Dr. HANS RICHTER. 
MONDAY NEXT, Jume 3, at 2.30. 
— WILLIE HESS. 
Tickets, 15s., 108. 6d.. 5s., éd.; of usual agents, and WHITEHEAD, 
Se. James's Hail. —N.V ERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
SARASATE and BERTHE MARX GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Last Violin and Pianoforte Recital. 
TUESDAY NEXT, JUNE 4, at 3. 
(Under the direction of N. Vert.) 
Rechstein Piano.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5S., 2s., of usual agents, and WHITE- 
HEAD, St. James's Hall.—N. VERT, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
M. VLADIMIR DE 


PACHMANN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


(Under the direction of N. Vert. a 
Bechstein Grand Piano.—Ti TOs. 2S., rs “usual Agents, and 
WHITEHEAD, St. James's Hall.— TERT. 6 ork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. (FIRST SERIES.) 
ARTISTS POPULAR CONCERTS. 


(Soleby under the Carlisle Carr Concert Direction.) 
On THURSDAY, June 6, at 2.45 for 3 p.m. 

The Programme on this and future occasions will introduce as a special feature 
THE CENTURY ORCHESTRA (Wind and String), conducted by 
Johann Davids. 

Miss EVANGELINE FLORENCE, Mme. MARIAN McKENZIE, 

Miss JOHANNA HEYMANN, Mr. JOSEPH O'MARA, 

Mr. DENIS O'SULLIVAN, Mr. MAURICE FARKOA, 

Mr. ARTHUR ROYD oe: Australian Baritone). (First appearance.) 

Mr. R. C. HERZ (Recitations). 

“THE DAISY CHAIN’ ’ (Liza Lehmann), accompanied by the ee. 
New Suite of Light Pieces for Orchestra by Reginald Somerville. 
Accompanists—Miss Teresa del Riego, Mr. Sydney Faulks, Mr. Frank Lambert, 
Mr. Victor C. Marment. 

Tickets for the — of the four Artists’ Popular Concerts, £1 11s. 6d. Single 
tickets, 10s. 6d., »38-, and 1s. Whitehead’s, St. James’s Hall; usual agents ; 
and the Carlisle bie oncert Direction, 1¢8 New Bond Street, W. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET, LES PAPILLONS. 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.30. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY | T0 COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY. 


LIMITED, 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of [M{PE 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, RIAL DICTIONARY 


GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and . 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange | 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO | 


Technological, and Pronauncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., and 


GUINEAS per annum. | CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS ad 
per annum. The NEW EDITION 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE | is the thing for 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. — the NEW CENTURY 
Frospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. and the NEW REIGN. 


| The price of the Dictionary originally was £5. The 
SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS SATURDAY REVIEW now offers it be 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. secured at once by payment of Eee down and 7s. 6d. 
monthly for ten months. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) Specimen pages, &c., will be sent on application to, or the 


; DICTIONARY may be seen at the Offices of 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 8 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, © 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; ‘ CONTRACTORS, 
412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E-C., 14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
London ; , GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. ! Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The Lists will open en Mcnday, June 3rd, and close on or before Wednesday, June 5th, at 4 o'clock. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies in accordance with the Companies Act, 1990. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SUPER-AERATION, LTD. 


(CAPE COLONY, NATAL, ORANGE RIVER COLONY, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA.) 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES’ AcTs, 1862 TO 1900.) 


Divided into 125,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 60,000 are available for Working Capital. 


The IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN INVESTMENTS CORPORATION, LIMITED, of 70 Cornhill, E.C., and 
The INDUSTRIAL AND BANKING ISSUE CORPORATION, LIMITED, of 88 Bishopsgate Street, E.C., 
are authorised to invite applications for an 


Issue of 90,000 Shares, 
PAYABLE— 


2s. 6d. per Share on Application; 7s. 6d. per Share on Allotment ; 5s. per Share one month after Allotment; and the balance, as and when 
required, in Calls not exceeding 2s. 6d. each at intervals of not less than one month each. 


DIRECTORS. SOLICITORS. 


The Right Hon, the EARL OF KINTORE, P.C., K.C-M.G. | Messrs, VALLANCE, BIRKBECK & BARNARD, Lombard 
(Chairman), Chairman London Super-Aération, Limited, 5 Port- | House, London, E.C. 
man Street, W. 


VIGGO HANSEN, Esq. (of Hansen & Schrader, South Africa), | BROKERS. 
39 Hyde Park Gate, W. IPS& 
JAMES McKILLOP, Esq., M.P., Director Super-Aération, Limited oe *3 _— PS & CO., 70 Cornhill, and Stock Exchange, 


(Parent Company), !’olmont Park, Stirlingshire, N.B. 
GL. LYONS, Esq. (Director London Super-Aération, Limited), | Messrs. WALMISLEY & PLATT, 18 Austin Friars, London, E.C, 
7 Park Place, St. James’, S.W. | 


GENERAL MANAGERS. | AUDITORS. 
Messrs. HANSEN & SCHRADER, Port Elizabeth, Bulawayo, | Messrs. HERMAN, LESCHER, STEPHENS & Co., Chartered 
Johannesburg, Cape Town, Delagoa Bay, South Africa. Accountants, 6 Clement’s Lane, E.C. 
BANKERS. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited, 37 Nicholas SECRETARY and OFFICES. 
Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. FRANCIS R. WOLSELEY, 70 Cornhill, E.C. 


The Prospectus will be issued on Monday, June 3rd. Copies with Forms of Application can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, 
or from the Bankers or Brokers. 
7*9 
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COLONY OF N ATAL. 


BOROUGH OF DURBAN MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


Issue of £250,000 Four per Cent. Stock, to be inscribed at the 
» Standard Bank of | =e th Africa, Ltd., 10 Clement’s Lane, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C., transferable free of Stamp 
Duty. 
Minimum price of Issue, at par (£100). 
Interest payable 30th June and 31st December. 
Principal repayable 30th June, 1951. 
Interest for three months will be payable on 30th June next. 


HE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED, LONDON, as the duly appointed Financial Agents of the 
Municipality of Durban, will receive tenders for £250,coo of Four per cent. 
Inscribed Stock, to be issued under Law 29, 1888, and Act 11 of 1896, passed by 
the Parliament of Natal. 

The present statutory borrowing powers of the Municipality upon the security 
of the Town Lands, together with Rents, Rates, and General Revenue of the 
Borough, amount to £1,204,000, of which sum £544,000 has been raised locally, 
£400,000 in London, and £260,000 still remains to be raised if and when required, of 
which the present Loan forms part. 

The objects of the present Lan are :— 

To pay for the purchase of exis ing Horse Tramways and the complete elec- 
trical equipment of a new system including the re-laying of old track and new 
lines, embracing in all about 14 miles. 

With the present method of haulage by horses, the Tramway Receipts 
amounting to £33,163 in 1898 increased in 1900 to £50,941, and with the Muni- 
cipalisation of the whole system, and the superseding of horse traction by elec- 
tricity, the experience of other Municipalities where the change has been made 
is bound to be repeated in Durban, resulting in a large increase in Traffic and 
Receipts. 

The town proper is already provided with extensive and very satisfactory systems 
of Sewerage and Electric Light, besides a very fine Esplanade along the Foreshore 
of the Inner Bay almost completed at a cost of £70,000. 

The Water Works comprise a comprehensive gravitation scheme from the Umlaas 
River, with an excellent and almost unlimited source of supply. The works are of 
a most permanent character, consisting of tunnels through rock, strong masonry 
conduits, filter beds, large storage reservoirs, &c., all constructed with a view to a 
supply many years in advance of the present requirements. 

The town of Durban, besides being a coaling station of rapidly growing import- 
ance, is the only seaport of the Colony of Natal and Zululand, and the natural 
outlet for a large portion of the adjoining territory of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony. The number and tonnage of steamers and sailing vessels, exclusive 
of transports, which entered the port during 1900 are as follows :— 

Number Tonnage 
770 1,417,539 

The combined value of imports and exports through the port, excluding Army 
Supplies, for the past three years averages £7,652,999 per annum. 

. The total mileage of railways in the Colony of Natal amounts to 603, and Durban 
is in touch with the whole of the railway systems throughout South Africa. 

The population of the Borough of Durban is 45,731 which, as compared with five 
years ago, is an increase of 17,747 souls, not including war refugees. 

The official valuation for rateable purposes of immovable property within the 
Borough, exclusive of Government, Railway, Harbour, and other exempted 
properties of very considerable ares was 

Five years ago an we £345,530 
And tor the current year it is a a 43,966,200 

The assets of the Borough consist of lands oneatt, the value being based upon 

Sworn valuation by a Government Appraiser... ee £1,597:445 


Waterworks. oe 277,089 
Municipal Buildings, Bay Bistenads, Sinking Funds, 

Tramways, &c.,&c. ee oe ee 680,462 
Sewerage Works ee ee ee es. a ee 140,718 
Electric Light System oe ‘eo ee ee ee 67,208 

£2,360, g22 


Recent sales of lands in every case have demonstrated the fact that the sworn 
valuation is under Market values. There are 49 miles cf macadamised streets and 
roads in the Borough and many miles of paved and hardened pathways, besides 
other permanent improvements upon a similarly extensive scale, earning for the 
town a reputation for being one of the best ordered and most progressive Munici- 
palitiesin South Africa. It is also the nearest British seaport to Johannesburg, 


and it is, from its healthiness and natural beauty, becoming more and more a 
favourite seaside resort for visitors from that important centre and other up-country 
districts. 
The sources of revenue are :— 
(1) Rents of Town Lands and Buildings leased. 
(2) Markets. 
(3) Water Works. 
(4) Licenses. 
(5) Trasnways. 
(6) Supply of Electric Light Current. 
(7) Rating powers enabling the Council to make and levy assessments on the 
freehold value of all immovable property. 
The actual Revenue from these sources has for the past three years been as 
follows :— 


For the Year 1898 .. as £08,063 
1899 oe ee oe +» 145,676 
+e os an ee 185,598 


The increased Revenue from 1899 to 1y00 is in no way due to increased taxation, 
the Borough Rates of 2d. in the £ for General Rate and 4d. in the £ on the free 
hold value of immovable property for Water Rate having been the same as in the 
four preceding years. The increase is mainly attributable to the fact that in 1900 
the revenue from the whole of the existing Tramways was for the first time received 
by the Corporation, and in that year also the receipts from the Electric Lighting 
Anstallation first assumed large proportions. 

Sinking Funds to provide for the repayment at due rates of the Borough Loans 
are created by Statute requiring the setting aside of one-fiith of the proceeds of all 
Town Lands alienated from time to time, which sums are further augmented by 
annual contributions from current Revenue. 

The Sinking Funds now amount to £134,874, all invested bearing interest. 

The Loan—for which Provisional Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment 
of the amount due on allotment, such Certificates being convertible into Inscribed 
Stock on presentation at the Standard Bank, London, so soon as they are paid in 
full—will bear interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly 
on the 30th June and 31st December, by Interest Warrant (which, if desired, can 
be sent per post at stockholder’s risk) payable at the Head Office of the Baok, 
10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., or at the Branches of the Bank 
at Durban or Cape Town. A complete quarter's interest will be paid on 30th June, 
1901, by means of a coupon attached to the Script Certificates. 

The Stock (for which Certificates will be issued) will be inscribed in books to be 
kept by the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., London, and will be transferable 
without any charge. 

Application will be made in due course for a quotation upon the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Tenders for sums of not less than £100 or multiples of roo of Stock will be 
received at the Offices of the Bank, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, 
£.C., not later than 12 o'clock noon on Wednesday next, sth June, where and 
when they will be opened in the presence of such tenderers as may attend. 

The Loan will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no tender will be received at 
less than par for every 1.0 of Stock, and those at a price including a fraction of a 
shilling other than sixpence will not be preferentially accepted. Tenders at the 
lowest price accepted will be subjectsto a pro rata diminution. 

Where no allotment is made the ddposit will be returned and in case of a partial 
allotment the balance of deposit will, so far as may be necessary, be applied towards 
the first instalment. 

Payment will be required as follows : 

On application 5 per cent., and so much on allotment as wil! leave 70 per cent., to 
be paid as follows : on 3rd July, 20 per cent. ; on 31st July, 25 per cent., and the 
balance on 31st August next. 

Discount at rate of 3 per cent. per annum will be allowed for calls paid in antici 
pation. 

In the event of the balance not being duly paid, the previous payments made 
thereon will be liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the Act constituting the Municipality of Durban, together with the 
Acts under which the present Loan is issued, and other documents relating thereto, 
can be seen at the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., London, and also at 
Messrs. Whiteheads & Coles, Brokers, 39 Throgmorton Street, where Prospectuses 
and Forms of Tender may be obtained. 

Standard Bank of South Afiica, Ltd., 

ro Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
31st May, 


ESTABLISHED 185i. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


7, on the minimum monthly balances, when not » 
oO drawn below £100. ° 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 1 ce] 
on Deposits, repayable on demand. yA 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: Binkseck, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


Bankers to the Government of the Cape ot Good Hope. 
Head 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E. 
ranches in South Africa. 


go 
Paid-up Capital .. ee ee eo +» £1,250,000 
Reserve Fand ee £1)225,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every descri ‘ion of business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, a > iver Colony, Transvaal, 
lesia, British Central Africa, and East made. 
received for fixed periods. Terms on 
WILLIAD ‘SMART, London Manager. 
72c 


BOYD'S COMMERCIAL GUIDE 
FOR CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 


A Monthly Review of Trade. 
PUBLISHED AT SHANGHAI. 


Blige Journal reaches every Merchant, Storekeeper, 
and Dealer throughout all countries in the Far East, viz. 
China, Japan, Philippines, Straits Settlements, Java and Sumatra. 
This Journal reaches nearly 2,000 Eastern Traders, a large portion 
of which are not found in any Directories, and it should therefore be 
studied and made use of as an advertising medium by English firms 
and manufacturers. It has a larger circulation in these countries than 
any other similar Journal or Paper. 


All information obtainable from the London Office, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W.. 
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GLEN 


DEEP, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


£600,000 


In 600,000 Shares of £1 each, all issued. 


INTERIM 


REPORT 


For the 12 Months ending March 3ist, 1901. 


Directorate. 


F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman (alternate R. W. SCHUMACHER) 
E. BIRKENRUTH (alternate F. D. P. CHAPLIN). 
J. P. FITZPATRICK (alternate G. ROULIOT). 


Cc. S. GOLDMANN. 

H. W. GLENNY. 
General Manager _.... ie 
Manager at Mine _... 


London Office ... 


J. S. CURTIS. 


G. E. WEBBER. 
ose W. T. ANDERSON. 
F. RALEIGH. 

A. MOIR. 


ECKSTEIN’S BUILDINGS, 
120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
9 RUE BOUDREAU. 


JOHANNESBURG, THE TRANSVAAL. 


INTERIM REPORT OF DIRECTORS for the 12 Months ending 31st March, 1901. 


To the Shareholders. 

GENTLEMEN,—The last Report which your Directors issued was for the eight 
months ending 31st March, 1900. 

The Fifth Annual General Meeting, which, under ordinary circumstances, would 
have been held to consider the Directors’ Report and Accounts for the Financial 
Year ending 31st July, 1900, could not be convened owing to the war. 

In June, 1900, the British Army occupied Johannesburg and District, and since 
that date your Directors have established communication with the Mine, and have 
gradually been able to arrange for the carrying out of pumping and other necessary 
work. Hostilities in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony are still being carried 
on, in consequence of which the necessary labour and supplies for the r ption of 
Milling operations are not yet obtainable. 

The value of the Gold which was previously reported as having been seized by 
the late South African Republic has not yet been recovered. Every effort is being 
made oy obtain same from the Insurance Company with whom the Gold was | 
insur 

The General Manager's Report, attached hereto, gives full information regarding 
the present condition of the property, and the work carried on since the suspension 
of Milling operations to date. The Report shows that the Mine and Plant are in a 
sotisfactory condition and that Milling could be resumed at short notice. 

With regard to the Railway Siding referred to in the General Manager's Report, | 
which is intended to be used principally for supplying the Mine with Coal in bulk, | 
your Directors decided to authorise the expenditure in consequence of the economy | 
which would thereby be effected. 

Regarding the Company’s financial position, your Directors are not able to submit 
a Balance Sheet, as the Company's Books cannot be completed until the necessary 
Staff is allowed to return to the Mine. The Company's position is estimated to be | 

| 


as follows :— 


s. d. 
Estimated Net Cash and Cash Assets on hand at 31st December, 

1899, when including in the Cash Assets the value of Gold 

seized by the late South African Republic (£15,200) .. io 8,730 13 7 


446 

Brought forward... 8,730 13 2 
‘Less Estimated for 15 
ending 31st March, 1901, for Salaries (in- 
cluding Pay Allowance to Staff during the 
war), Licences, Fire Insurance, Interest, 
Sundry General Expenditure, Mine Expen- 
diture for Pumping, Caretaking, &c., and 
Mine Guard, &c. ° oe ee 
Less Approximate wales of Stores comman- 
deered by late South African Republic .. 


£24,000 0 0 


7,000 0 
— 31,000 0 


422,269 6 § 


Estimated Net Liabilities after deducting Cash Assets oe 


The Rand Mines, Limited, has advanced the necessary funds required by the 
Company to carry on its operations, at an interest charge of 7 per cent. per annum. 
In January, rgor, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces granted permission 


| to the Mining Companies to send 15 men per Mine, ora total of 1,500 men, from the- 


| Coast, to act as Mine Guards for the protection of the Mines in the Witwatersrand 
District, subject to the various Companies paying the men so enlisted the Military 
rate of pay drawn by Colonial troops (5s. per man per day) and the cost of rations, 
In view of the destruction of the Mining Surface Property which had taken place, 
your Directors decided to avail themselves of the permission so granted, and accord- 
ingly enlisted the number of men authorised. 

Your Directors exceedingly regret to have to report the death of the Company's 
Manager, the late Mr. F. G. Gale, who was killed in action at Roodeval, Orange 
River Colony, and recommend that a payment be made to his widow of £1,000 in 
consideration of the long and faithful services rendered to the Company by him. 

F. ECKSTEIN, Director. 
F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, 1st April, rgor. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT. 


The Chairman and Directors, Glen Deep, Limited. 

GeNTLEMEN,—I beg to hand you the following statement concerning the present 
condition of your property and the work done thereon since the closing down of the 
Mill on September 30th, 1899. 

The Company's Mine Officials left Johannesburg early in October, 1899, leaving a 
caretaker in charge of the property, who continued pumping operations in the Mine 
up to the 28th of that month, when all work on the property was discontinued. 

In June, 1900, the water in the Mine was reported to have risen to within 546 feet 
of the surface, thereby entirely flooding the underground workings. An attempt 
was made to unwater the Mine in July and August, 1900, but had to be given up 
owing to lack of Coal. Pumping and bailing were again resumed in the latter part 
of November, 1900, since when the work has continued without interruption. The 
water is now nearly down to the third level, and is being gradually lowered under 
normal pumping conditions. 

The Mine workings, as far as can be seen, have sustained no damage from their 
long submersion, and beyond renew ing a portion of the air mains, which have 
deteriorated to some extent, and removing the dééris accumulated on the levels, 
the workings are practically in the same condition as when work was discontinued. 
Although only three of the six levels of the Mine are at present practically un- | 
watered, there would be very little difficulty in resuming milling operations ona | 
fair scale at very short notice. 


The Machinery and Plant on the surface have been well looked after, and are in 
very fair condition. 

The position of the Company, therefore, as regards the working condition of its 
Mine and Plant, may be considered as being very satisfactory. 

The grading for a Railway Siding or Branch into the Company's property has 
been completed recently, and the line is now in readiness for ballasting and laying 
down the rails. This Siding is a spur from a system branching off from the main 
line near by, which is being put in for the group of Mines comprising this Company, 
the May Consolidated Gold Mining Company, Limited, Rose Deep, Limited, and 
the New Primrose Gold Mining Company, Limited, for the purpose of delivering 
Coal in bulk direct to the various Coal bunkers on these properties. As this means of 
handling Coal wi!l do away with the former expensive bagging system and trolley 
transport, it is anticipated that a material saving will be effected to this Company in 
its future cost of fuel. 

It is with great regret that I have to report the death of your late Manager, Mr 
F. G. Gale, in June last, who was killed in action at Roodeval, Orange River 
Colony. Mr. W. T. Anderson, late Engineer of the Rand Mines, Limited, was 
appointed Manager, and has been in charge of your property since his return to 
Johannesburg in November last. 

I beg to remain, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
G E. WEBBER, General Manager. 

Johannesburg, 31st March, 1901. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


INTERIM REPORT OF DIRECTORS 


For the Year ending 3ist December, 1900. 


{ are not able to report to you regarding their condition, &c.; they, however, under. 


To the Shareholders, 

GENTLEMEN,—Since the date of your Directors’ last Report, which was for the 
year ending 31st December, 1899, hostilities have been continued in South Africa, 
and are still being conducted in the Transvaal.and Orange River Colony. In con- 
sequence the Eighth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, which under 
ordinary circumstances would have been held to consider the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts for the period under review, could not be coi.vened. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVE SHARES. 

The Capital and Reserve Shares remain as last reported--viz. : Nominal Capital, 
£490,000; Issued Capital, £448,089; Reserve Capital, £41,011 ; all in Shares of 
reach. The sub-division of the Company's £1 Shares into four Shares of ss. each 
which was authorised by a Special General Meeting of Shareholders held on 
24th August, 1899, has not yet been effected in consequence of the war. Everything 
connected with the sub-division is arranged for, and as soon as the necessary altera- 
tion to the Company's Articles of Association can be registered the sub-division 
will be made. 

DEBENTURE ISSUE. 

This appears in the Provisional Balance Sheet submitted at £1,000,002. The 
first drawing of £83,350 Debentures took place on 3rd December, 1920, and the 
Debentures so drawn were payable on 1st January, 1901. 


ACCOUNTS. 

The Accounts now submitted are provisional, being unaudited ; they show that a 
net profit of £2,658 i7s. 3d. has been made, chiefly due to interest received in 
excess of interest paid. This brings the total profits earned by the Company to 
£3,205,492 38. 3d., which has been dealt with as follows :— 

Dividends Nos. 1 and 2 paid .. ‘ie ++ £599,700 10 0 
Paid on acccount of Vendor's Lien (prior to 


acquisition of Vendor's Interest) .. 84,521 10 0 


Balance of profit carried forward ee ee 2,530,270 3 3 
312955492 3 


The balance of profit carried forward is accounted for thus :— 
Investments— 
Claims, Water Rights, Farms, Real Estate, Shares and 
Debentures, &c., as per Balance Sheet ee $3,136,529 17 © 
Cash and Cash Assets— 
Cash in hand, Amounts owing by Subsidiary and other 
Companies, &c., and Machinery and Stores in hand, as 
per Balance Sheet.. ee ee 1,267,040 4 6 


441404470 6 
Less— 


Liabilities, as per Palance Sheet, includ- 
ing Debenture Issue. oe ee £1,365,335 18 3 
Capital raised by Issue of Shares from 
date of formation of Company, includ- 
ing premiums on Shares .. ee ee 508,563 0 0 
———— 1,874,199 18 3 


£2,53%270 3 3 

The provisional Profit and Loss Account submitted requires no explanation. The 
Company's chief source of income—namely, Dividends om Shareholdings in 
Subsidiary and other Companies—has not yielded any reverme during the past year, 
the war in South Africa causing the-stoppage of all productive mining operations in 
the Transvaal. 

The Company's Assets, which are detailed in the Balance Sheet, stand practically 
at the same figures as in the previous Financiai Year's Report and Accounts, and it 
is not therefore considered necessary to refer to same in detuil. 

The Subsidiary Companies requiring financial assistance during the past year 
have been provided with the necessary funds by this Company on loam: the 
Machinery, Plant, and Stores in stock for account of these Companies have been 
materially increased in view of the recommencement of work. 

The Company's financial position as at 31st December, 1900, can be summarised 
from the Balance Sheer as follows : — 


To Issued Capital ae £448,989 0 
Premium on Shares .. 170,777 
Profit undistributed .. ee oe oe 2,539,279 3 3 

By Purchase of Vendor's Interest... ee £110,903 o o 
Claims and Water Rights .. ee oe 22,743 17 9 
Farms, Real Estate. &c.  .. 42,433 11 10 
Shares and Debentures at Cost .. os 2,907,028 3 
Reservoirs, &c. oe ee - ee 163,431 6 2 


431159036 3 3 17 © 
‘To Balance, Net Liabilities as per Balance 
Sheet, including Debenture Issue oe 396 3 9 


43:249,432 17 @ 63,247,432 17 0 


The net Liabilities referred to include Debenture 
Issue oe ee £1,000,000 0 
Sandry Shares for oe oe oe 383.578 16 6 
The payment of these amounts will extend over a ‘eonsidesiile period, the Deben- 
tures being redeemable in twelve annual payments, and the Shares subscribed for 
being only payable as the Working Capital is required by the Companies. The 
other Liabilities, amounting to £51,758 15. od., are met with the actual Cash in 
Mand, which amounts to £336,782 16s. 3d. 
SUBSIDIARY AND OTHER COMPANIES. 
The General Manager's Report oe hereto gives full particulars to 
31st. March, 1901,,0f all the: Subsidi ies, and in the absence of Reports 
irom the other Companies in wkich the prams has Shareholdings your Directors 


Pe 


stand that no very sericus loss or damage has occurred to any of them during the 
long cessation of operations. 
GENERAL. 

Continuing the policy outlined in your Directors’ Jast Report, it is not proposed to 
pay any dividend for the period under review, the Company’s funds being required 
for financing some of the Subsidiary Companies through the long unproductive period 
which they have had to face. 


resumption of Civil in the Trai 

It is with sincere regret that your Directors have to report the death of the 
Company's Mechanical Engineer, the late Mr. L. I. Seymour, to whose brilliant 
ability this Company and its Subsidiaries owe much of their success. The late 
Major Seymour was killed in action at Zand River, Orange River Colony, on 
14th June, 1002. 

Your Directors recommend that £1,009 be donated to the Widow of the late Mr, 
FB. G. Gale, Manager of the Glen Deep, Limited, who was killed in action at 
Roodeval, Orange River Colony, in June last. 

Your Directors take this opportunity of testifying to the very efficient services 
rendered by Mr. G. . Goodwin in his capacity as Acting General Manager of the 
Company during the absence of the General Manager on leave. 

Fk. ECKSTEIN, Director. 
F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 
JoHANNESBURG, rst April, rgor. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REPORT. 


The Chairman and iene: Rand Mines, Limited. 
GeNTLEMEN,—I beg to submit the following Report for the year ending 
3tst December, 1900. 


FINANCIAL. 
The Company's financial operations far the past year show a net profit of 
48,658 17s. 3d:, viz. :— 
Interest, Commission, Exchange, and Sundry Revenue Received £14,093 14 4 
Less Administration k.xpenses .. as os 


48,658 17 3 
The Company's Net Revenue and Expenditure Account to date can be sums 


marised as follows : 
To Capital raised “ine issue of 


Shares .. - £508,863 
Debenture Issue .. +s 1,000,000 0 0 
Profit earned ee es 3,205,492 3 3 


By Claims and Water Rights = 22,743 17 9 
Farms, Real Estate, &c. 42,433 In 10 
Shares and Chamber of 

Mines Debenture .. 2,907,921 I 3 
Reservoirs, &c. .. 163,438 6 2 
43,135,529 17 © 
Dividends Nos. 1 and 2 
paid .. $99,700 10 
Vendor's Lien aan, 
Amount paid’ prior to 
acquisition of Vendor's 
Interest... oe 84,521 19 675,222 0 


4417145355 3 3 43,801,751 17 0 
Balance, Cash, and Cash -\ssets on hand 
after deducting al! Liabilities excepting 
Debenture Issue (1,099,000) .. a 602,623 6 3 


44:714,355 3 3 44:794,335 3 3 


MINING CLAIMS. 
The Company's Claim Holding remains as last reported, viz. :—105°3481 Claims. 
RESERVOIRS. 

The Company's Reservoirs and Pumping Stations at Natal and Booysen’s Spruits 
have been well cared far since the closing down of regular pumping operations in 
October, 1899, and continue in good condition. 

The Natal Spruit Reservoir now contains seme £35 million gallons of water, say 
about §2 per cent. of its total capacity. Booysen’s Spruit Reservoir has beea over- 
flowing for several months. Its capacity is about 237 million gallons. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 

The properties of these Companies have been very well looked after since the 
closing down of their Mills, and, except a slight deterioration consequent upon their 
long; idleness, the various Mine and surface plants are in very fair running condi- 
tion. The underground Mine working > have suffered very little damage, and, 
generally speaking, are in a fair condition for restarting work. Altogether the 
position of the various Companies, so far as working conditions are concerned, can 
be considered as very satisfactory. 

The particulars of the present condition of the Subsidiary Companies’ properties, 
and the work done thereon since the suspension of Milling operations, are given in 
the respective Interim Reports attached hereto. 

The South Nourse Company, of which there is no Report, has had its property 
maintained in good condition. At the breaking out of the War that Company's 
Works and Plant consisted of some 75 feet of Shaft Sinking in each of the two 
Shafts, and partial erection of Winding and other Shaft Machinery. 

I beg to remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
G, WEBBER, 
General Manager. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED Continued. 
PROVISIONAL BALANCE SHEET, 
3ist December, 1900. 
inder. 
1g the ~ 
sed to CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES, ] ; PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 
Dr. 
{To Capital Account— £ s. £ By Vendor's Interest Account— & ad & 
deriod 490,000 Shares of £1 each ot rm -. 499,000 0 0 903 £1 Shares paid to Vendor on acquisi- 
41,011 Shares of £1 in reserve ee as 4l,0ll 0 0 tion of Vendor's Interest under Agreement 
nding of 17th Fe ary, 1893, and in —- 
. with Resolution of Shareholders o 
448,989 Shares 438,983 0 0 Tith Aucnst,1899 110993 0 0 
f the —= | 4, Claims and. Water-Rights— 
liant 053481 Mining Claims and Water-Rights .. 22,743 17 9 
Mad follows :— Farm. Mooifontein— 
3lst ” "Freehold, in extent 611 morgen 228 nools .. 12513 3 2 
sie December, Farm Langlaagte— 
£337,135 0 0 ” Preeliolil rights on 306 Claims os 13,457 18 3 
> Mr. Issued to Vendor under ” General Manager's House .. oe oe 133 11 11 
at solution of General Meet- | 4, Jeppestown House Property 2441 1 7 
ing held 17th August | Live Stock and Vehicles .. we 331 9 6 
1839, 11°,903 Shares .. 110993 0 0 | 4, Office Furniture .. 1866 6 3 
vices Issued to acquire property, , | yy Bearer Share Warrants .. oe ee se 2,640 
f the 950 Shares nee 90 0 0 —_————__ 16.462 10 5 
Shares and. Debentures— 
' | 257,520 Glen Deep, Ltd. Shares of £1 
= £443,989 0 0 154,232 Rose Deep, Ltd. do. 
ry. ——e | 122,558 Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. do. 
| 9,772 Simmer and Jack 
» Share Premium Account— H West. Ltd. do. 
As per Balance Sheet, 3lst December, 1893. . 170,777 0 0 307.980 Jumpers Deep, Ltd. do. 
F » Sper cent. Debentures— 298,413 Nourse Deep, Ltd. do. 
Authorised Issue. . oe 1,250,000 0 0 204,336 Soutii Nourse, Ltd. do. 
Less in Reserve .. oe ee ee -» 290,000 0 0 | is Wolhater G.M. Co., Ltd. Shares of £4 
109 Wothucer D Lol. Shares of £ 
0 0 | 30,229 City Deen, do. 
ding Nots.—£83,360 Debentures were on 52,199 Village Main Reef 
3rd December, 1900, for payment G. M. Co. do. 2,997,821 1 3 
on Ist January, 1901. 2m Village Deep, Ltd. do. 
Sundrv St Subscribed for— Ferreira Deep, Ltd. do. 
| Revinteu ep, 
Share uncall 183.902 8 0 Ltd. do. q 
4 44,567 Wolluter Deep, Ltd, Suares, 48s. per 232,96) Crown Deep, Ltd. do. 
: Share uncalled 106.920 16 0 \ 693,300 Langlaagte Deep, Ltd. do. 
—~ 4,102 City Deep, Ltd., Shares, 58s. per Share 189,150 = Rand G. M. Co., 
; uncall 13,635 16 0 | tl. do. 
15.791 Robinson Central Deep, Ltd., Shares, 89,763 Paarl entral G. M, and 
sums 11s, 6d. per Share uncalled . 9.079 16 6 E. Co.. Ltd. do. 
rai 313,578 16 6 59,000 Durban Roodepoort } 
Deep. Ltd. do. 
1 Chamber of Mines Debenture .. 0 0 1 3 
On account pe No.8 Natal Spruit Reservoir and 
for half-year ending | Pumping Plant... 112,357 19 4 
December, 1909 25,000 0 0 Booysen’s Spruit Reservoir 
a : | and Pumping Plant 49.810 11 10 
25,310 0 0 Traction Engine and Wagons 1,262 15 0 
| — 63,431 6 2 
» Sundry Shareholders — | Sundry Debtors— 
Dividends unclaimed .. oo oe ee 51 0 0 Glen Deep, 
Sundry Creditors— | Advanee Account 14964 8 6 
7 0 of 25,937 1 9 Jumpers Deep, Ltd., do... 22,486.11 9 
L758 1 9 Nourse Deep, Lni., do... 3310 I 8 
51, Crawn Deep, LiL. do... 7,774 1% 4 
» Profit and Loss Account— Langlaagte Deep, Ltd..do. .. 515,155 19 7 
Balance .. oe ‘ oo oo ee 2,530,270 3 3 Paarl Central G. M. Co., Lid, 
Advance Account .. .. 0 
593,688 19 10 
Amounts owing by Subsidiary 
3 Companies on Current Ac- 
a counts A 144.849 18 1 
Sundry Persons 33.169 4 7 
| —-————_ 771,708 2 6 
Union Bank of Lonion, Ltd. .. 52212 4 
De Nationale Bank. Johannesburg 
» Standard Bank of 5.A., Ltd., Cape 
3 3 | Town .. 7 
» Deposits on Cail .. 333,70 00 
| ——— 36,782 16 3 
| 4 Machinery, Plant and Stores— 
wits In Transit ee os 152,334 210 
sin } —— 199449 5 9 
| —— 495,232 2 0 
£4,515,373 1 6 | 24515373 1 6 
| 
F, ECKSTEIN, Director. 
the F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 
di- 
= PROVISIONAL PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, 12 months ending 3fst December, 1900. 
Adminis n Expenses— By Balance (from 1899). -. 2521611 6 u 
es, Direetors’, Auditors’, and Debenture Trustees’ Fezs 515 0 0 | Interest, Exchange and Commission— 
London and Paris Offices. 23 00 | Net Revenue 10,565. 1 
y's Sandry General Expenses oe - $3251 8 0 
wo 5,434.17 1 | 
» Balance .. oe on oe 253027 5 | 
£2,635,705 0 4 | £2,535,705 0 4 
F. ECKSTEIN, Director. 
F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & List. 


ON THURSDAY NEXT. 


With 197 Illustrations (many in tints), reproduced from Photographs 
and Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, 


and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Countries. 2 vols. medium 


Svo. 42s. net. 


ARMENIA: 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES. 
By H. F. B. LYNCH. 


*,* The book is principally a record of Mr. Lynch's extensive 
travels in this little-known country during recent years, and an 
attempt to enlarge our knowledge of the geography and physical features. 
At the same time, it inquires closely into the condition of the popula- 
tion, and deals with those problems of an economical and political 
nature which are likely in the future to occupy the attention of Europe 
to a degree even greater than in the past. 


SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS OWNERS. 
By LADY RUSSELL, of Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photo- 
gravure Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4to. 42s. net. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 


COLLECTED EDITION. Vol. XVI. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 


“SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo. parchment, §s. net. 
THE LOVER’S REPLIES TO “AN 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S LOVE LETTERS.” 
The ‘*Root of the Tragedy” Explained. 


Crown 8vo. parchment, §s. net. 


THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 
By EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
Late Bishop of Exeter. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


THE SUBURBAN GARDEN AND WHAT 
TO GROW IN IT. 


By F. M. WELLS. 
Fcap. 8vo. half-parchment, 3s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


PHILOSOPHY delivered at the Royal Institution in March | 


1894. Crown 8vo. §s. 


GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN EVOLUTION. 
Part Il. INDIVIDUALISM AND COLLECTIVISM. By 
EDMOND KELLY, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer on Municipal 
Government at Columbia University, in the City of New York. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [On Thursday next. 


*,* Part I. JUSTICE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1900. 8vo. 18s. 


*," Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the years 1863-1899 
can still be had, 18s. each. 


NEW FICTION. 
‘“*Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.”—Acapemy. 
‘“*Mr. Haggard at his best.”—Bookman. 
**A novel of most unusual 


LYSBETH: 


A Tale of the Dutch in the Days of Alva. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacomp Hoop, R.I. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY LADY OF ORANGE: 


A Romance of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
By H. C. BAILEY. 
With 8 Illustrations by G. P. Jacoms Hoop, R.I. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*The romance contains plenty of vigorous pictures of character, 


| 


manners, and incidents in the Dutch struggle for independence, and | 


the interest of the reader is carried along on a strong current.” 
Scotsman. 


THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S. 


By SIBYL CREED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

‘* The ‘ true inwardness’ of this very able novel is, perhaps, meant 
to be suggested by the author’s name or pseudonym. It may be 
unsuspected by the casual reader ; and the story will commend itself, 
on different grounds, to the extreme Ritualist and the convinced Low 
Churchman ; yet with reticent and persuasive subtlety, an appeal is 
made on behalf of Rome which can hardly fail to prove effective with 


NOW READY, £4 4s. net. 


BRITAIN’S AUSTRAL EMPIRE. Portraits 
of the STATESMEN and OFFICIALS concerned in the 
work of establishing the COMMONWEALTH OF AUS. 
TRALIA. The Portraits FROM LIFE. Drawn by Percy 
F. S. SpeENcE. The Letterpress by G. FirtH Scort. 

The book consists of Forty Photogravures, 7 by 4} inches, while 
the Letterpress is printed on Imperial Hand-made Paper, at the 
well-known Chiswick Press. The whole is contained in a Portfolia 
of white vellum and cloth, ornamented with a design by Mr. SPENCE. 
Only two hundred and fifty copies. 


IN THE PRESS. In two Vols. demy 8vo. 28s. net. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND WHO 


WROTE THE CASKET LETTERS. By Samvuet Cowen, 
J.P., of the ‘* Perthshire Advertiser.” 
Prospectus on Application. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


It may be interesting to state that of the last Half-crown Edition of Mr. 
Black's Novels upwards of A Quarter of a Million Aave deen sold. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. Re-issue of 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS 


In New Uniform Binding at TWO SHILLINGS. 


NOW READY. 
MACLEOD OF DARE, LADY SILVERDALE’S 
GREEN PASTURES. SWEETHEART. 
MAID OF KILLEENA. SUNRISE. 


KILMENY. 
BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. 
THE PENANCE OF JOHN LOGAN. JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
SHANDON BELLS. STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYS- 
IN FAR LOCHABER. TON! 

TO BE ISSUED IN JUNE. 
The Strange Adventures of a | Yolande. 


WHITE WINGS. 
NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
WOLFENBERG. 


Pheton. The Wise Women of Inver- 
Wild Eelin. ness. 


Now ready. Price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents of JUNE Number. 

THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY. By Joun Grier Illustrations. 
drawn by T. V. Cuominski, Howarp Gites, Bacuer, and JuLeEs. 
GvuERIN from photographs. 

RUSSIA OF TO-DAY.-—VI. FINLAND. By Henry Norman, M.P. Illus 
trations from photographs. (The sixth of seven pafers.) 

THE PURPLE-FRINGED ORCHID. Poem. By Joser# Russett Tayior. 

ON THE ECHO O’ THE MORN. A Sea Story. By James B. Connotiy 
Author of ** A Chase Overnight.” 

SONG OF THE SOUTH WIND. Poem. By Hanxrorp Cuase Jupson. 

PASSAGES FROM A DIARY IN THE PACIFIC—A FIRST DAY IN 
THE SOUTH SEAS. By Joun La Farce. Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author. 


| A SECTION-HAND ON THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. By Wacter 


A. Wycxkorr, Author of ‘‘ The Workers.” 


| KRAG, THE KOOTENAY RAM.—Part I. By Ernest Seton-Tuompson, 


Author of ‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known.” (70 6¢ concluded in July.) 
Illustrations by the Author. 


| AN OLD FLAME: More Adventures of the Amateur Cracksman. By 


E. W. Hornunc. Illustrations by F. C. Youn. 


| CLARA'S VOCATION. By G. F. Jones. Illustrations by Howarn CHANDLER 


those prepared to feel the force of it. The Sibyl is more apparent | 


than the creed, but those who listen to the one may accept the other.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. | 


Curisty. 

TWO SONNETS: The Grave of Keats—The Master-Charm. By Epirx M 
‘THOMAS. 

THE DIARY OF A GOOSE GIRL. Chapters IV.-VIII. By Kate DouGtias 
Wiccin. (To be concluded in July.) Mlustrations by CLaupDE A. SHEPPrERSON. 


| ORATORY. By Georce F. Hoar. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Limited, 


St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoopk & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Sauare, E.C., and Published by Pepenaeen Witiiam WYLty, at the Office, 33 Southampton 


Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of 
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